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INTRODUCTION 


“Russia was pushing down through Manchuria to Korea 

. . . the Russian people were, of course, innocent and 
ignorant of this trouble that was being made for them half- 
way round the world, and the wiser Russian statesmen were 
against these foolish thrusts; but a gang of financial adven- 
turers, including the Grand Dukes and their cousins, sur- 
rounded the Czar. They had gambled deeply in the pros- 
pective looting of Manchuria and China, and they would 
suffer no withdrawal. So there began a transportation of 
great armies of Japanese soldiers across the sea to Port 
Arthur and Korea and the sending of endless trainloads of 
Russian peasants along the Siberian railway to die in those 
distant battlefields. 

“The Russians, badly led and dishonestly provided, were 
beaten on sea and land alike. The Russian Baltic Fleet 
sailed round Africa to be utterly destroyed in the Straits of 
Tsushima. A revolutionary movement among the common 
people of Russia, infuriated by this remote and reasonless 
slaughter, obliged the Czar to end the war (1905).”—From 
H. С. Wells “A Short History of the World.” 

Thus Mr. Wells dismisses the revolutionary uprising of 
1905 in Russia. But it is not quite the whole truth to state 
that the common people were “infuriated by this remote and 
reasonless slaughter.” There were far more potent reasons | 
for the rising of the Russian proletariat. The war was | 
merely the culmination of that long, endlessly long, period 
of despotism under which the Russian people had suffered, 
and it was the “liberals” rather than the “common people” 
who forced the Czar to conclude the war. Already in 1904, 
October 20th, a hundred well known men from the Zemstvos, 
(the provincial administrative bodies), had demanded a 
bourgeois peace and the creation of a people’s representation 
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in the legislative body of Russia, but they did not even men-| 
tion that alarming word “constitution.” 

These demands for a Duma found supporters even 
among the “Right” adherents of the government, but the 
students in the Russian schools and universities sensed the 
lack of real substance in the demands and approached the 
city workers. Two street demonstrations, one on December 
10th, in St. Petersburg, and the other on December 18th, and 
19th in Moscow, resulted from the declaration of this slogan. 
They were not content with the wording of the liberal reso- 
lution, and they had the courage to demand forthwith and 
outright, a constitution. 

But only the aristocracy of the workers joined in these 
student’s demonstrations. The actual workers held aloof. 
The constitution was not what they wanted. It would not 
suffice. They addressed themselves to the Czar, directly, in 
the appeal which follows: | 

“Sire. We workers, our children, our wives, and 

our old helpless parents, have come to ask from thee, 
Sire, justice and protection. We are in poverty; we are 
oppressed; we are borne down with unendurable labor; 
we are sneered at; we are not recognized as human 
beings; we are treated as slaves who must bear their lot 
in silence. We have endured dreadful misery, and we 
are being pushed deeper and deeper into the gulf of 
poverty, of injustice, and of ignorance. Despotism and 
tyranny choke us, and we suffocate. We have no more 
strength, O Sire! We have reached the end of our 
patience. That terrible moment has come to us when 
death is better than the continuation of our unendur- 
able suffering.” 

Thus this famous petition begins. It continues with the 
enumeration of the miseries and suppressions which the 
workers had endured—from the cold draughty factories in 
which they must work to the lack of rights under which they 
suffered. It demands the amnesty of prisoners, the liberty of 
citizens, the separation of the church from the state, the eight 
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hour working day, a wage standard, and the giving over of 
the land to the people. But its first and strongest demand 
was that a constituent assembly should be called, on the basis 
of common and equal electoral rights. The petition ends: 


“These, O Sire! are our chief needs, on account of 
which we have come to thee. Decree and swear that you 
will grant them and you will make Russia happy and 
glorious; you will stamp your name on our hearts and 
the hearts of our children for all time. If you do not 
grant them; if you do not heed our prayers; then we 
will die here, on this spot, before your palace. There is 
no other way before us, no other goal. There are but 
two, ways—either freedom and happiness, or death. 
Show us, Sire, one of these. We will enter upon it witb- 
out complaint, even if it is the road to death. May our 
lives be sacrificed for Russia. We will give our lives 
gladly.” 

On January 22nd a great procession formed to take this 
petition to the Czar’s palace. A strike had begun on January 
16th, and by the 20th it included 140,000 workers. The 
radicals were not satisfied with the merely economic char- 
acter of the strike and strove to give it a political character 
as well. 

The procession moved through the streets quietly, with- 
out songs, without flags, without speech. They were dressed 
in their holiday attire. In some parts of the city they carried 
holy pictures and crosses. Everywhere they encountered 
soldiers. They begged the soldiers to let them proceed 
peacefully to the palace. They wept, they pleaded, they 
sought to break through the ranks. The soldiers shot into 
the masses. Hundreds were killed, thousands wounded. 

The news of this “bloody Sunday” spread over all Rus- 
sia. One town and village after another ceased work until 
millions of men were on strike. Industries, railroads, mines, 
—all participated. For the remainder of the year 1905 
Russia was in the throes of an agonized struggle against the 
tyranny and despotism that centered in the palace of the 
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Czar. Here and there small concessions were gained, right: 
of assembly, the right to hold student’s meetings, mild con 
cessions aimed to satisfy the liberal elements, but the rank: 
of the police and the gendarmes increased and strengthened 
Still panic reigned in the government. Soldiers began to 
appear at meetings. Officers of the army began to assure the 
people that at least a third of the army might be depended 
upon. The government lost its confidence in the army. A 
railroad strike was causing the government tremendous diff 
culties, and eventually the fall of Russian paper on foreign 
exchanges began to affect the government. 

On October 31st, 1905, it was announced that a constitu: 
tion would be granted. The news was received with amaze- 
ment and incredulity. Then the throngs that filled the 
streets began to ask themselves and each other, “What does 
it mean? How far dare we go? What are the things we dare 
not do?” 

Soon came the news that the Polytechnic Institute had 
been fired upon by soldiers during the preceding night, that 
it was occupied by soldiers at that moment. A bomb set by 
an agent provocateur was the excuse. There was not much 
question as to what the constitution meant. It was granted, 
it is true, as a result of strikes and the uprisings, but it held 
no real rights for the workers or for the revolutionary 
students. 

And yet, inspired by the news that a constitution was 
granted, the cry for amnesty of political prisoners went up. 
It needed no agitational speeches. It was on the lips of 
everyone. The Social Democrats demanded that the soldiers 
be withdrawn from St. Petersburg; that the police be re- 
called; and that people’s militia should be formed. Speakers 
addressed the crowds from the balcony of the University of 
St. Petersburg. Students pulled down the flags that flaunted 
everywhere, tore away the white and the blue parts, and 
waved the red. At four o’clock that afternoon great masses 
marched to the prisons to demand the release of the political 
prisoners. 
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It soon developed that in spite of the granting of the 
constitution the despotism remained. Free assembly was 
permitted, but all meetings were surrounded by militia. 
Free speech was guaranteed, but the censorship remained in 
force. Free science was allowed, but the universities were 
occupied by troops. Everything was granted and nothing 
was given. 

The proletariat refused to accept the knout, even though 
it was wrapped in the parchment of the constitution. The 
Soviet of Workers’ Delegates decided that the general strike 
should be continued. 

The strike did continue until November 3rd, when at 
noon hundreds and thousands of workers, still maintaining 
their revolutionary and proletarian discipline, returned at 
the same hour to the factories and resumed their work. 


Now the government began its career of revenge. 
Pogrom, plundering, murders, over all Russia, went on for 
the next few months. Drunken police and secret service offi- 
cals went where they would and did what they would. In 
St. Petersburg alone no actual pogroms occurred, although 
the Jewish inhabitants lived in perpetual anxiety and terror. 
The revolutionary parties and the Soviet began to arm the 
workers. On November 11th, by a common impulse, all fac- 
tories and workshops where iron or steel were handled, pro- 
duced their own weapons—daggers, pikes, wire whips, steel 
knuckles, were hammered out by the thousand. On the eve- 
ning of that day at a meeting of the Soviet the delegates, 
one after the other, mounted the platform, held their weapons 
aloft, and solemnly assured the workers who had elected 
them that they would suppress the pogrom at the first indi- 
cation of its appearance. The workers formed their own 
militia and appointed their own night patrolmen. This fact 
reached the ears of the government circle. The workers’ 
militia was broken up, their weapons confiscated. But in the 
meantime the danger of pogroms in St. Petersburg had dis- 
appeared. 

During all this time the Soviet of Workers” delegates was 
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organizing and preparing the masses for further action, as 
well as sharing in the activities that were going on. The 
delegates, all good Marxians, understood that as long as the 
army was not prepared to fight for the workers; as long as 
the revolutionary forces all over the land were not closely 
bound together; as long as the peasants and villages re- 
mained aloof from or ignorant of the struggle, the principal 
aim of their actions must continue to be directed towards the 
weakening of the enemy. The time for assuming control, for 
establishing the dictatorship of the proletariat, was not yet 
ripe. But they did not, like the Menshevists, content them- 
selves with resting on this theory. They went ahead with 
their work, as if the succeeding day were to be the day of 
their triumph. Every new decree from the palace or from 
the ministry met with a defiant answer from the ranks of the 
workers. Everywhere, in every possible way, the workers 
placed obstacles in the way of the despotic march of the 
Czar's Black Hundreds. 

In a manifesto issued December 15th the Soviet stated 
that the people would refuse to accept the responsibility for 
the debts contracted by the government during the war. ۶ 
demanded that all workers should be paid in gold. It 
declared that the government had not the confidence of the 
people and that there was but one recourse,—the overthrow 
of the government. This manifesto was signed by the Soviet 
of Workers’ Delegates; the Chief Committee of the All Rus- 
sian Peasants’ Union; the Central Committee and the 
Organization Committee of the Social Democratic Workers” 
Party of Russia; the Central Committee of the Social Revo- 
lutionary Party; and by the Central Committee of the Polish 
Socialist Party. 

The immediate effect of this manifesto was that, whereas 
in December of each of the years preceding, the deposits im 
Russian savings banks had exceeded the withdrawals by four 
million rubles, in December, 1905, the withdrawals exceeded 
the deposits by ninety million rubles. Ninety-four million 
gold rubles were lost to the Czar's government. 

Eight papers which printed this manifesto were confis. 
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cated and suppressed. On the same day a decree was issued 
against the strike, and a decree that membership in the union 
of railway, post, and telegraph workers was punishable by 
four years imprisonment. For the first time the government 
appealed openly to the public, with the plea that these 
extreme parties were menacing the government and that they 
were anarchists. 

Аї a meeting of the Executive Committee of the Soviet 
of Workers” Delegates held that same evening, the Railway 
Union called a conference for December 19th, to discuss and 
declare a strike. They were supported by the representa- 
tives of the postal and telegraph unions. But these proceed- 
ings were interrupted by the news that the delegates would 
be arrested that same day. In fact the building in which 
they were holding their session was already surrounded by 
guardsmen, mounted Cossacks, police, and gendarmes. The 
Soviet of Workers’ Delegates, Trotzky among them, were 
taken into custody by the half drunken guards who repre- 
sented the imperial government of Russia. Over three hun- 
dred members were arrested and placed in three different 
jails in St. Petersburg. But a second Soviet was immediately 
formed, consisting of newly elected delegates, and of a few 
who had not been captured in this raid. 

The public trial was set for July 3rd, but postponed until 
October 2nd. The yard of the court building and the streets 
surrounding it were turned into a military camp. The liberal 
press that had previously expressed its “entire sympathy” now 
altered its tone. Even the radical press spoke with sarcastic 
pity of the “illusions” of the Workers’ Soviet. But the work- 
ers themselves remained true and loyal. Petitions from 
various shops poured in, brought by witnesses. One petition, 
soiled and ragged from passing through many hands, bore 
the signatures of two thousand workers. 

The delegates were charged with having formed armed 
legions; with having revolvers in their possession; and still 
further, with having money in their possession with which 
revolvers might be purchased. 

Long days in solitary confinement had not broken the 
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spirit of the delegates to the Workers’ Soviet. Trotzky him. 
self ended his speech to the judges with the following state- 
ment: | 
.  “T ask you: what are we, who are accused, to understand 
by the term ‘government’? Does any such thing exist in our 
country? The government has long since broken with the 
nation and sustains and supports itself solely upon the Black 
Hundreds and upon its military and police forces. What we 
have is not a national government. It is an apparatus for 
mass murders. 1 cannot call a government that cuts the 
living bodies of our people into pieces anything else than 
that. And if you tell me that the pogroms, the incendiarism, 
the outrages, if you tell me that all that happened in Tver, 
Rostov, Kursk, Siedletz, if you tell me that Kishinev, Odessa, 
Bielostok, is the governmental regime of the Russian empire 
—yes, then I acknowledge that our prosecutors are correct, 
that we armed ourselves in October and November against 
the government of Russia.” | 

The trial continued until November 15th, when fifteen 
of the accused, including Trotzky, were condemned to life- 
long exile in Siberia; two to shorter sentences in prison; and 
the remainder were acquitted. 
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January 3, 1907. 


We have already spent two or three hours in this prison, 
which is only a stopping place for prisoners who are being 
transported. 1 must admit that I was nervous and reluctant 
to leave the cell of the prison where we were first taken, to 
be questioned. I had become so used to my little nook where 
I could work. We knew that while we were being trans- 
ported we would all be put together in one big cell. What 
could be more wearisome than this? We saw before us the 
prospect of dirt and grime; of being driven hither and 
thither; the stupefying journey by long, dull, stages. 1 knew 
all these things well enough. Who could tell how long it 
might be before we reached our destination? And who 
could tell how long it would be before we could return? 
Would it not be better to go on, sitting in cell No. 462, read- 
ing, writing, and —waiting? For me, as you know, merely to 
change my residence requires a great moral effort. To move 
from one prison to another is a hundred times worse. А new 
administration means new conflicts, new adjustments, new — 
efforts to make the treatment not altogether unendurable. 
Furthermore, we have to face the fact that our officers and 
wardens are always being changed, replaced by others, begin- 
ning in St. Petersburg in the prison for political deportees 
and going on until we reach the police of the Siberian village 
to which we are exiled. I had been through all this once, and 
I did not like the idea of repeating it. 

We were sent here without being told beforehand that 
we were to be transported. In one of the outer rooms we 
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had to put on prison clothes. This proceeding interested us 
as much as if we were school children. It seemed so strange 
to see each other in gray trousers, gray smocks, and gray 
caps. The classical ace of diamonds was missing from the 
back, however. We were allowed to keep our own under- 
clothing and our own boots and shoes. We were all quite 
excited when we returned to our cell dressed up in our new 
outfits. 

The attitude of the officials of this prison for deportees 
towards us is quite decent, indeed even considerate, in spite 
of the reputation that general rumor has given the place. 
There is reason to suppose that in our case special orders 
have been given: “Keep a sharp lookout, but don’t provoke 
any ‘incidents’.” The day of our departure was kept, as 
usual, a secret. It was obvious that demonstrations were 
feared, perhaps attempts to rescue us during the transpor- 
tation. 


January 10. 


I am writing you in the train which is now under way. 
It is about nine o’clock in the morning. 

Last night, about half past three, we were awakened by 
the elder inspector. Most of us had just gone to bed, as we 
had been absorbed in a game of chess. The inspector told 
us our journey would begin at six o’clock. We had waited 
so long for the hour of our transportation, that, when it 
arrived so suddenly, we were all struck dumb with surprise. 

Otherwise everything went off smoothly. Quickly, a 
little puzzled, we packed our belongings together. Then we 
went down into the outer room into which they had brought 
the women and children. Here we were turned over to the 
transport guard and our belongings were hastily examined. 
The sleepy assistant turned our money over to the officer. 
After that we were put into the Black Marias and taken, 
under strong escort, to the Nicolai station. It is worth 
remarking that our escort was sent from Moscow, for this 
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. special purpose; had, indeed, only just arrived. Evidently 
‚ mot much confidence is placed in the St. Petersburg escorts. 
۱ , The officer was very polite to us, but he answered all our 
‚ questions by saying that he did not know anything. He told 
. us that a major of the gendarmes had charge of us and had 
. made all the necessary arrangements. He, himself, had only 
, received an order to take us to the station, nothing further. 
It is quite probable that this was merely his diplomatic tact. 
۱ We have already been on the way for an hour, and we 
, do not yet know whether we are going to Moscow or to 
۱ . Vologda. The soldiers do not know, either. They are quite 
‚ sincere when they say this. 
i We have only one coach, quite a good one, third class. 
‚ There is a sleeping berth for each of us. There is also a spe- 
ў cial coach for our baggage, and in this, according to the 
„ guard, are the ten gendarmes who are escorting us, under the 
` command of а major. We secured places for ourselves with 
that feeling people have who are quite indifferent as to the 
route they are travelling. In any case we will reach our 
destination. 
It appears that we are travelling in the direction of 
" Vologda. One of us ascertained this from the name of a 
; Station through which we passed. In that case we shall be in 
e Tiumeni in four days. 
d 
| bed 16. 


I am writing under the conditions which I shall describe. 
` We аге ina village, twenty versts from Tiumeni. It is night. 
We are in a peasant’s hovel, a low, dirty, room. No part of 
the floor can be seen. It is completely covered with the 
bodies of members of the Soviet of Workers’ Deputies. 

They are not yet sleeping. There is much talk and 
laughter. As a result of drawing lots I received a broad sofa- 
like bench for my bed. Strange, what good luck I have in 
“Ме! 

In Tiumeni we stayed for а day and a night. We were 
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greeted, we are already used to such greetings, by a tremen- 
dous number of soldiers, infantry and cavalry. The cavalry, 
volunteers, bustled about, making their horses prance, driv- 
ing the street arabs away. We walked from the station to 
the prison. 


Pokrovskoya, January 18. 


I am writing from the third stopping place of our 
journey. We are very weary from the slow travelling. We 
do not cover more than six versts an hour and we travel only 
four or five hours a day. 

It is a good thing that the cold is not too severe—20-25- 
30 degrees above zero. About three weeks ago the ther- 
mometer registered 52 degrees of frost. How could we, with 
our little children, have endured such a temperature! 

We still have a week’s journey before we reach Tobolsk. 
We have no newspapers at all, no letters, no news of any kind. 

I am writing from here without any assurance that the 
letter will reach its destination. We are still forbidden to 
communicate, while on the way, and must make use of any 
accidental, not always reliable, means of communication. 

In reality, however, all these things do not seem very 
important. We are all warmly dressed. We breathe the 
pure frosty air with great joy, after the bad ventilation we 
had to endure in solitary confinement. Say what you will, 
in that far away period when the human organism was 
formed it had, obviously, no chance to adapt itself to the con- 
ditions of solitary confinement. 

In Siberia everything remains as it was of old, at least 
just as it was five or six years ago, and yet, at the same time, 
everything seems to have changed. Not only have the 
Siberian soldiers changed, and how greatly altered they are! 
but the “Tscheldony” (peasants) have changed as well 
They talk of political matters; they ask if this state of things 
will last forever or whether it will end soon. Our driver, a 
boy of thirteen, he assured us he was fifteen, kept shouting 
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during the whole drive: “Wake up! Wake up! All you 
working people get ready for the fight, you hungry people!” 
The soldiers scolded him (although it was plain to be seen 
that they sympathized with him) and threatened to report 
him to the officer. The lad knew quite well that they were 
all on his side and he continued to roar his call for the 
workers to revolt. 

The first stopping place from which 1 wrote you was, as 
I said, a peasant's grimy hut. The two places at which we 
stopped later were government halting places, not less grimy 
but a little more comfortable. They had separate quarters 
for men and women, and also kitchens. We had plank beds 
to sleep on. We can only try to make an appearance of 
relative cleanliness. That is perhaps the worst feature of our 
journey. 

The peasants bring milk, curds, pork, biscuits, and other 
foodstuffs to these halting places. Although it is really 
against all orders they are allowed to enter. The “instruc- 
tions” forbid all unauthorized persons to have any relations 
whatsoever with the prisoners, but then it would be difficult 
for our escort to find any other means of provisioning us. 


We have invested F , Our superior in years, with 
sovereign authority and the responsibility of keeping order, 
and we all, the officer, the soldiers, the police, the market 
women, call him “doctor.” His displayed an extraordinary 
amount of energy; he packed things up, bought what we 
wanted, was our cook, our general caretaker, issued orders, 
gave singing lessons, etc., etc. Each day some of us were 
appointed to help him, but it was always possible to tell 
which members of the party were on duty because they never 
had anything to do. At the present moment supper is being 
prepared and things are quite lively. “The doctor wants a 
knife.” “The doctor would like to have some butter.” “The 
man on duty wants to take out the garbage.” The voice of 
the doctor, “You don't eat fish? 1 can fry a chop for you. 
It is all the same to me.” 

After supper tea is served on the plank beds. At tea- 
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time the ladies are on duty. It is one of the rules issued by 
the doctor. 


February 8. 


Yesterday we covered 75 versts, today 90. We arrived 
at our quarters tired out and turned in early. 

We are now in an East Yakutian village, in a dirty little 
cabin. In the smoky gloomy kitchen the soldiers who have 
been escorting us are stamping up and down among the tipsy 
Yakuts. Poor soldiers, they were frozen almost to death. In 
the next room a lamb is bleating . . . a marriage is being 
celebrated in the village. It is the time of year for marriages 
among the Yakuts. Most of the Yakuts seem to be drunk 
From time to time they come here, peer at us, exchange a 
few words with each other. ... 

A little old man from Saratov came to visit us. He was 
also drunk. He was formerly in a government post but had 
been exiled. He and a few of his comrades had come here 
from Beresov to lay in a supply of meat. They are 
“politicals.” 

An incredible amount of preparations have to be made 
for our further transportation. As I told you in a former 
letter our train consists of twenty-two sleighs, for which about 
fifty horses have to be conscripted. Very few villages have 
so many horses, so they have to be brought in from other 
villages, often over great distances. At some of the stations 
we learned that horses had been brought from villages one 
hundred versts away. And yet the distances between the 
stations here are rather short, usually from ten to fifteen 
versts. Thus the Yakuts have had to bring horses from one 
hundred versts away to drive two members of the Soviet of 
Workers’ Deputies a distance of ten versts! Since the time 
of our journey through this section had not been definitely 
named many of the men who brought horses have had to 
wait for two weeks or more. They could remember only one 
other, similar case. That was when the governor “himself” 
went through the district, 
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I have already spoken of the sympathy of the local 
peasants for the “politicals” in general, and for us in par- 
ticular. We had an example of this in Belogoryia, a small 
village in the Beresov district. (You see we are already this 


far on our way.) А group of peasants had arranged among 


themselves to prepare food and tea for us and they had taken 
up a collection for us, six roubles. Of course we refused to 
take their money, but we were quite willing to drink tea with 


them. No, our escort would not permit this. As a matter of 


fact the non-commissioned officer at the head of our escort 


had given his permission, but the corporal objected in such 
а loud bawling voice that the whole village heard him and 
_threatened to make a case against the officer. The whole 
_ village followed us, when we left the hut where we were to 


have been entertained. It was a regular demonstration. 


‚ Beresov prison, February 12. 


During the last few days we have been going almost 
directly north, at the rate of ninety or a hundred versts daily. 


. That means we cover one degree of latitude with each stage. 
‚ Owing to this rapid advance the increasing lack of cultiva- 
. tion, if one can use the word cultivation at all in connection 


with this region, becomes daily more apparent. Each stage 


brings us further into the realm of winter and into wintry 
barrenness. It is like climbing a high mountain, passing 
through different zones of vegetation. At first there were the 
propertied Russian peasants, then the Russianized Yakuts 
who have to a great extent lost their Mongolian features as a 
result of intermarriage. Then, when we had left the zone 
of arable land behind us, we encountered the Osiankans— 
fishers and hunters—shaggy creatures, short and sturdy, 
speaking Russian with great difficulty. Horses became more 
and more rare, and more and more poor in quality. There 
are no roads in these parts where the dog is more necessary 
and more valuable than the horse. Our route became more 


difficult, narrow and rough. Nevertheless the natives of this 
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region are, according to the inspector, a people of high cul- 
ture in comparison with those who inhabit the tributaries of 
the Obi river. The people here are rather undecided in their 
attitude to us. They seem inclined to accept us as high off- 
cials temporarily out of office. One of them asked us today, 
“Where is your general? Show me your general. I have 
never seen a general.” Another was harnessing a horse, a 
very poor horse, and another said, “Bring out a better horse. 
You are not harnessing for the inspector.” However, on still 
another occasion, we overheard one remark, “These people 
are not important.” 

Last night we reached Beresov. Of course you do not 
want a description of the town. It is like Vercholensk, 
Kirensk, and a host of other villages of about a thousand 
inhabitants, a chief of police and a revenue officer. In this 
district, so we have been told, but without guarantee as to 
the truth of the assertion, is the grave of Ostermann and that 
of Menschikov. An old woman was pointed out as having 
dined with Menschikov. 

We were taken immediately to the prison, where the 
entire garrison of the place, some fifty, were lined up to 
receive us. We learned a little later that they had been pre- 
paring for us for two weeks. All the prisoners had been 
removed and the whole place washed and scrubbed and 
cleaned. In one cell we found a big table with a table cloth, 
Vienna chairs, a card table, two candlesticks with candles and 
a kitchen lamp. It was touching. ۱ 

We are to rest here two days and then continue our 
journey. We shall go on—but where? We have no idea. 
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۱ 
۱ When we left the railway and began our journey by 
_sleighs I looked back towards the station, to see with horror 
' that we were going directly away from the railway. Obdorsk, 
. then, was пої to be our final goal. Not one of us had given 
up the idea of escaping, or at least of making an attempt. 
But our escort was unusually strong in numbers. The regime 
. under which we were travelling was unusually severe. It 
became clear that any attempts to break away must be indi- 
vidual ones. We had all drawn up plans for a general at- 
tempt, not impractical plans either, but the thought of what 
would happen to those of us who might be caught or to those 
who must remain behind, prevented us from any effort to 
carry these plans into execution. The soldiers of our escort 
would be held responsible, too, and severely punished. At 
Tobolsk we found the escort especially strict and harsh. Last 
year an officer from Tobolsk had been sent to a disciplinary 
battalion because he had allowed a student to escape. 
Because of their abuse of members of our party we made 
an agreement with them that we would not try to escape 
while under their escort. None of us took this agreement 
very seriously, but it was enough to paralyze our resolute 
intentions. Thus we left one station after another behind us. 
After a few hundred versts we began to recover from this 
inertia that had seized us. Already I stopped looking back- 
wards, gazing ahead constantly, planning to arrange for a 
supply of books and papers, resigning myself to a long stay. 
In Beresov this mood vanished, promptly. 
“Is it possible to get away from here?” J asked someone. 
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“In spring time it is easy.” 

“And now?” 

“It would be difficult but not impossible. No one ha: 
ever tried it, though.” 

Everyone says it would be easy to get away in the spring 
That is because the police force here is small, in comparison 
with the hundreds of exiles constantly passing through. But 
I have observed that forty-five exiles who remain here are 
extraordinarily well guarded by the police . . . it would be 
better to show one’s heels to this place, and that immediately. 

“But you would have to stop here, somehow. If you g 
on with the others as far as Obdorsk you will have another 
four hundred and eighty versts between you and freedom.’ 

I said I was too ill and exhausted to go further and that 
I would not try to escape. The chief of the police held a 
consultation with the doctor and permitted me to remain for 
a few days, to recover. I was taken to the hospital. I had 
no plans of any kind whatsoever. 

While in the hospital I had a certain amount of freedom, 
relative freedom. The doctor advised me to walk as much a 
possible, and I took advantage of my walks to learn some 
thing about the country. 

One might consider that the simplest thing to do would 
be to return along the route we had come to Beresov, that is, 
along the Great Tobolsk Trail. But to me this route seemed 
altogether too hazardous. True, there were plenty of trust 
worthy peasants along the route who would conduct me 
safely and secretly from one village to another. But how 
many dangerous encounters there would be along the way! 
All the government officials live along the trail and use it a 
a regular highway. It would be possible for them to go from 
Beresov to the next telegraph station in less than forty-eight 
hours—much less in case of urgent necessity—and from there 
the police might be warned along the whole route to Tobolsk. 
I abandoned the idea of that direction. 

With reindeer it would be possible to cross the Ural: 
and reach Archangel by way of Ischma. The way to Arch 
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angel is safe and crosses barren country. But it might be 
dangerous to stop in Archangel. 1 had no clues whatever to 
‘any safe places in Archangel and it was out of the question to 
obtain any hints in the short time at my disposal. 
| The third plan seemed the most feasible: to go Ьу rein- 
deer as far as the Ural Mining District, to strike the narrow- 
railway near the Bogoslovsky mine and to travel by 
‘it to Kuschma where it connects with the Perm line. From 
thence the route is direct, by way of Perm to Viatka, 
Vologda, St. Petersburg. 
۱ The mining district is accessible from Beresov along the 
banks of the Sosiva or Volulka rivers by reindeer. The way 
: leads through a desolate and barren country. In the whole 
stretch of some thousands of versts there are no police, not a 
: single Russian colony, only isolated Yakut yourtas. There 
' are, of course, no telegraph stations, and not a horse along 
‘the whole route. One must travel only by reindeer. 
I must gain time on the authorities at Beresov, sufficient 
' time so that they cannot overtake me even if they follow my 
tracks. But the way is full of dangers, incredible dangers 
' and privations. There are stretches of a hundred versts and 
more without a trace of human habitation. Among the 
: Yakuts, the only inhabitants of this section, infectious and 
contagious diseases are prevalent. There is no end of 
' syphilis, and typhus is almost perpetual. One taken ill there 
' must not expect relief. This last winter there died in the 
t yourta of Ourvinsk, on the Sosvinski highway, a young mer- 
с chant from Beresov, named Dobrovolsky. He lay for two 
г weeks suffering from fever, with no care or attention. And 
. suppose the reindeer become exhausted and cannot be re- 
© placed. And again, the blinding snowstorms. 
; They continue for days and nights and February is just 
„ the month for snowstorms. Should one overtake you there 
з would be no hope. Can you be certain of finding the way to 
the mining district at this time of the year? It is very rarely 
; that one goes there and if no Yakuts have traversed the trail 
і recently there will be places where it will be quite obliter- 
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ated. It will be impossible for you to find your way. These 


are the warnings 1 was given. 


I cannot deny that there are tremendous risks. Of 
course the Tobolsk trail has many advantages in the way of | 
“comfort” and immunity from physical danger—but just for ' 
that reason the danger from the police is incomparably 


greater. I decided to strike out in the direction of the Sosiva 


river and follow its course, and as events proved I had no rea- ' 


son to regret this choice. 
- + . + e 


Now only one thing remained to be settled—but it was | 


the most difficult thing of all. I had to find someone who : 


would take me along this precarious route. 


“Leave it to me. Pl fix it up for you all right” said . 


Nikita Serapionitch after we had discussed the matter in all 

its details. Nikita was a young merchant, a “liberal.” 
“There lives in a yourta about forty versts from this 

town a Siryane named Nikivor, a strong, powerful, daring 


fellow. His head is screwed on the right way. He is game 


for anything.” 
“Does he drink?” I asked, cautiously. 


“Of course he drinks. Why shouldn’t he drink? Every- | 
body drinks in these parts. It was drink that ruined him. | 


He is a good hunter and used to bring in plenty of sables and 
earn a lot of money. Well, that makes no difference. If he 
is game I’m sure he’ll keep his word. He is such a powerful 
fellow. If he won't drive you then no one will.” 

We drew up the terms of the contract, Nikita and I. I 
am to buy three reindeer, the very best to be had. I am also 
to provide the sleigh. If Nikivor brings me safely to the 
mining district the sleigh and the reindeer are to be his and 
I am to pay him fifty roubles in addition. 

Before the end of that day 1 had my answer. Nikivor 
agreed. He had already gone to an encampment some fifty 
versts away and tomorrow he will return with three of the 
best reindeer. By tomorrow evening 1 may be able to set 
out. In the meantime 1 must make all the necessary arrange- 
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- ments—provide good boots and stockings of reindeer skin, 


overcoats and rugs of the same material, and buy enough 


‚ food to last us for about ten days. Nikita undertook to see 
| to all these matters. 


“I tell you,” he assured me, “Nikivor will manage to 


. save you. He will certainly save you.” 


“If he doesn't take to drinking,” 1 answered, sceptically. 
“Things will turn out all right and he won't take to 


drinking. He is only afraid he may not be able to find his 


way across the mountains. It is eight years since he crossed 


. them. You may have to travel along the river to Schominsk 
: but that is much farther. . . .” 


There are, then, two routes from Beresov to Schominsk; 


: one a direct and shorter, though desolate way, the other 
: easier but longer, along the river course. 


It was, however, impossible to set out the next day for 
Nikivor did not appear and no one had any tidings from him. 
Nikita was greatly distressed. 

“Have you given him any money to buy the reindeer?” 
I asked. 

“What do you mean? Do you think 1 am a schoolboy? 


- I gave him only five roubles, and that in the presence of his 


wife. Pl find him today, never fear.” 


At least twenty-four hours to wait—and the chief of the 
police might at any moment order me off to Obdorek. A bad 
beginning! 

On the third day, February 18th, 1 set out. In the morn- 
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. ing Nikita came to the hospital and after waiting until I was 


alone in my room he said, with great emphasis: 

“Come to my house at eleven o’clock tonight, without 
letting anyone see you. We will set out at twelve. My family 
and the whole household will be at the theater and 1 will be 


` alone. You can put on your warm clothes, eat supper, and I 


will take you on a horse to the woods where Nikivor will be 


„ waiting. He will take you over the mountain route. He tells 


me that two Yakut sleighs have left the trail clear.” 
“Is this final?” ۲ asked, doubtfully. 
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“Final and conclusive.” 

All day long 1 paced the floor of my room. About eight 
in the evening 1 concluded that it would be well to go to the 
theatrical performance in the barracks. The hall wa 
crowded. Three big lamps hung from the ceiling, and along 
the walls were candles fixed on the points of bayonets. The 
three musicians near the stage were so crowded they could 
scarcely move to play their instruments. Government off 
cials occupied the front rows; behind them sat merchant 
and business people, and scattered here and there were 
political exiles. In the rear sat the plain people, clerks, 
small bourgeoisie, and youths. Soldiers lined the walls on 
both sides. Tchekov's “The Bear” was being presented on 
the stage. The big good humored and corpulent regimental 
surgeon, Anton Ivanovich was playing “The Bear.” His wife 
took the part of the beautiful neighbor. Our “doctor” him: 
self sat in the prompter's box. Everybody applauded when 
the curtain fell on the last act of “The Bear.” 

During the pause that followed, the political exiles gath 
ered in a group and began discussing the latest news. “I hear 
that the chief of the police is sorry that the deputies with 
families were not allowed to remain in Beresov.” “The chie 
says it is impossible to escape from here.” “Yes, but that і 
an exaggeration. People are being brought here, therefore it 
must be possible for them to get away again.” 

The music stopped, the curtain rose again. This time 
the play was “A Tragedian in Spite of Himeelf,” a holiday 
episode in the life of a married couple. A hospital inspector 
played the part of the husband who is spending his holiday: 
in the country. He wore a coat of thin silk and a straw hat 
—in February, in the region of the Arctic Circle! When the 
curtain fell upon this domestic drama 1 pleaded neuralgia 
and took leave of my comrades. 

Nikita was waiting for me. “You have just time to eat 
some supper and change your clothes. 1 told Nikivor to 
drive to the spot we have agreed upon when he hears the bell 
strike twelve.” | 
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Near midnight we went out into the courtyard. The 
darkness seemed intense by contrast with the lighted room, 
but 1 could see a horse hitched to a sleigh. 1 stretched my- 
self out on the bottom of the sleigh, after having spread out 
‘my Gussi.* Nikita covered me with a great truss of straw and 
bound it with twists of straw to look like a load of some sort. 
‚He even scattered snow over the straw, so it would appear as 
if the sleigh had stood outdoors for sometime. The warmth 
‚of my breath melted the snow and cold water trickled down 
,on my face. My hands were terribly cold. I had forgotten to 
«put on my mittens and I could not move, now, because of the 
. twists that bound me. I heard the firebell strike twelve, and 
¡immediately afterwards the sleigh began to move. 
1 “At last!” I thought, “This is the beginning.” The cold 
xwas now merely a pleasant reminder that ۲ was really on my 
‚way. We moved forward for about twenty minutes, then 
istopped. A shrill whistle sounded from above me, evidently 
a signal from Nikita. Immediately I heard an answer, and 
„directly afterwards the sound of voices. “Who can that be?” 
I wondered, much disturbed. Nikita seemed uneasy, for in- 
„stead of unfastening my bonds I heard him muttering to 
h | himself. 

“What is it?” I whispered, hoarsely, through my straw 
covering. 

“The devil only knows what he is up to now,” Nikita 
. grumbled. 
| “Is he drunk?” I asked, my heart sinking. 

“That's just the point. He's not sober.” 

Meantime people were approaching. “That doesn't mat- 
‚ter, Nikita Serapionitch, don't worry,” I heard a voice say- 
‚ing. “The fellow пеейп be anxious. That is my friend and 
1 this old chap is my father . . . he needn't be afraid of these 


r men.” 


at 
ft 


e *The stockings called Tschishi are made from reindeer hide with the 
‚ fur on the inner side, while the boots called Kissy are made from the 
` hide with the fur on the outside. The great overcoat called Malitsa is 

' made from the hide of the same animals also turned inside out, while 
the Gussi which is worn in severer cold has the fur on the outside. 
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A muttering Nikita untied my bonds. Facing me was : 
huge man, a peasant, with a shock of hair and a face that 
betrayed both cunning and drunkenness. The snow and the 
stars seemed to make it almost as light as day, the northern 
day. In his malitsa the man looked enormous. Nearby 
stood a young lad, and by the sleigh stood an old man obvi- 
ously quite overcome with drink. 

“Don't worry sir, don't worry,” said the big man, in 
whom I recognized Nikivor, “this is my party. ГЇ vouch 
for them. Nikivor drinks but he doesn't lose his head even 
when he’s tipsy. Don’t worry on that score. How could | 
fail to bring you through safely with such steeds as those?” 
—he pointed to his reindeer. “Uncle Michael Yegoritch says: 
“Drive over the mountains, two Yakut sleighs went that way 
the other day.’ Myself Га rather go over the mountains. 
All along the river everybody knows me. 1 asked Michael 
Yegoritch to eat some cakes with me the other day. A decent 
kind of a peasant Michael is. . . .” He wandered on and on. 

“Shut up, Nikivor, and put these things in your sleigh,” 
Nikita commanded him. Nikivor began to hurry. In five 
minutes everything was settled and I was in the new sleigh. 

“Ah, Nikivor,” said Nikita reproachfully, “1 told you not 
to bring these people along. Now remember, you men,” he 
said addressing the others, “don’t you say a word about any- 
thing.” 

“No, no, we won't say anything,” answered the young 
peasant. The old man merely waved his finger about, help- 
lessly, comically. I took a hearty farewell of Nikita. 

“Go ahead.” 

Nikivor uttered a short imperative cry; the reindeer 
took the strain, and our journey began. 

‘Reindeer have a jolly way of running. They hang their 
tongues out at the sides of their mouths and breathe quickly, 
and loudly. The road was narrow, the animals pressed their 
bodies closely together. One must wonder that they do not 
hinder each other. 

“You must admit,” said Nikivor turning to me, “that bet- 
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: ter reindeer than these are not to be had. They are strong 
- as steers, and the very pick of the herd. There were seven 
۱ hundred 

. Michael wouldn't listen to me at first. He said ‘I wouldn't 
: think of giving up these stags.’ But then when he had drunk 
: a bottle he said “Take them.’ But when it came to handing 


animals but there were none to beat these. Old 


them over he began to cry. “Mind you,’ he said, “this leader” 
—Nikivor pointed to the foremost reindeer—‘cannot be paid 


- for in cash. If you come back safe and sound ГЇЇ buy it off 
- you again for the same sum.’ That shows you what fine 
` animals they are. And I put down a good sum for them, too. 
: But they are worth it, all right enough. The leader alone 
- cost us twenty-five roubles.” 


There was a brief pause, then Nikivor began again. 
“Only from Uncle Michael Ossipovitch can one get a 


- free loan of them. Uncle told me straight out ‘You are an 


idiot, Nikivor.’ Yes, that’s just what he said: ‘You are an 
idiot, Nikivor. Why didn’t you tell me at once you were 
driving this fellow’?” 

“What fellow do you mean?” I interrupted. 

“Well—yourself—for instance.” 

I had many opportunities to notice that “fellow” was a 


` favorite word in my guide’s vocabulary. 


We had gone scarcely ten versts when Nikivor suddenly 
halted his team. 

“We have to turn off the trail here and go to a Yakut 
camp about five versts away. There is a gussi there for me. 
I wouldn't get far with only the malitsa before Га be frozen 
right through. 1 have a note about the gussi from Nikita.” 

I was taken aback by the thought of this nonsensical 
proceeding. The idea of stopping at a Yakut camp only 
ten versts from Beresov! I learned that Nikivor should have 
fetched the gussi yesterday—that he had spent the past two 
days drinking. 

“No matter,” I told him. “I refuse to drive over there. 
The devil only knows who or what may be there. You should 
have attended to that before. If you begin to suffer from 
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the cold you may put on my fur coat under your malitsa, |’ 
this coat I'm sitting on now. And when we arrive safely ГЇЇ 1 
give you the short sheepskin coat I'm wearing. It’s warmer Г 
than a gussi.” 

“Good then,” Nikivor answered, cheerfully, immediately F 
agreeing with my plan. “Why should we want a gussi? We 
won’t perish from the cold. Ho—ho 1” he shouted to the | 
reindeer. “We don't need a stick for these animals. Но |: 
ho!” : 

But his hilarity did not last long. The liquor overcame |: 
him. He wobbled about on the sleigh, fell into a deep sleep. | 
Several times I woke him up. He shook himself each time, ۱ 
touched up the reindeer with his long stick, muttered, “What | 
does it matter. These animals will keep up the pace апу: |. 
how,”—and fell asleep again. The reindeer slowed their ` 
pace, fell almost into a walk, and only my repeated shouts E 
livened them up a bit. Two hours passed. Then 1 too fell ۱ 
asleep, but woke up in a few minutes under the impression 
that the reindeer had stopped. 1 was still half asleep and 
convinced that all was lost. 

“Nikivor!” I shouted, shaking him by the shoulder. He | 
only muttered, incoherently. “What can I do? I can’t do 
anything. Let me sleep.” E 

My situation began to seem desperate. We had gone only 
thirty or forty versts from Beresov. It would be quite easy |: 
to overtake us, in case my flight had been observed, if we 
paused here. I had no intention of pausing. I saw that |: 
strong measures were necessary. y 

“Nikivor,” 1 shouted, pulling his fur cap from his head | 
and exposing him to the bitter cold. “If you don't wake up |: 
and drive on and that promptly ГЇЇ throw you out into the | 
snow and go on alone.” ; 

Either my words or the cold on his exposed head woke |: 
him up a little. It developed that he had lost his stick, while |" 
he slept. | 

Reeling about, scratching himself, he found a hatchet |; 
in the sleigh, after a long search. With it he chopped down f 
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‚ a young fir tree and removed its branches. With our new 
- stick we continued. I resolved to keep my driver firmly in 
. hand. 


“Don’t you understand what you are doing?” I asked 


. him, sternly. “This is not a joking matter. І suppose you 
: think the police will begin to praise us if they catch us!” 


“Of course 1 understand,” Nikivor replied, waking up a 


: little more. “What are you driving at? That third steer, you 


know, is no good. The first one is—couldn’t be better—and 


; the second is all right, too, but that third one— nobody can 
, deny that he's weak.” 


Towards morning the cold became markedly more 
severe. 1 put on the gussi over my sheepskin and was fairly 
comfortable, but Nikivor’s condition went from bad to worse. 


1 
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: The flush of his intoxication had gone, the cold had already 
. penetrated his malitsa, and the poor man was shivering from 


- head to foot. 


“Put on the fur coat,” I ordered him. 
“No, it is too late. I would only have to warm up the 


„ fur coat as well as myself.” 


An hour later we came in sight of the yourtas—three or 


` four miserable hovels, built of planks. 


“Г just go in for a few minutes and warm myself and 


۱ ask about the way . . .” Nikivor vanished. 


Five minutes passed . . . ten. . . fifteen. A strange 
figure, completely enveloped in furs approached the sleigh, 
stood there silent and unmovable for awhile, and then went 
away. Day dawned slowly and the forest and the wretched 
and melancholy yourtas began to assume a threatening aspect. 
“What will be the end of this whole business?” 1 asked my- 
self. “Will I be able to go farther with this drunken rascal? 
If we go on at this speed it would be easy to overtake us. 


. And when he’s drunk—God only knows what Nikivor might 


say to someone who would report it to Beresov, and that 
would be the end of everything. Even if they cannot over- 
take us they may send telegraphic messages to all the stations 
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along the railway. Is it really worth while to go on?” I asked 
myself, despairingly. 

Half an hour passed and still Nikivor had not returned. 
I decided to search for him, but then it occurred to me that I 
had not observed which of the yourtas he had entered. I 
went to the one nearest the road and peered through the dim 
window. A fire flickered on the hearth. On the floor of 
beaten earth stood a small kettle from which steam issued. 
On the plank beds sat a group of persons, among them 
Nikivor. He had a bottle in his hand. | 

1 pounded on the window and the wall, with al my 
strength. An instant later Nikivor appeared. He had put 
on my fur coat, two inches of which showed under his 


“Take your place and drive on,” I said, sternly. 

“You are right, you are right,” he answered, meekly. 
“It doesn't matter—I’m warm now—let us go on. We will 
get so far away tonight that nobody can see us any more. 
But that third stag is a bad case—we ought to unharness him 
and let him run away.” 

We continued our journey. 

+ + Ф + 
It was already about five o'clock. The moon had risen 

some time ago and was shining brightly. The frost had be- 
come more bitter and one could almost feel the coming of 
day in the air. Under my sheepskin and reindeerskin coats 
I was fairly comfortable. Nikivor seemed certain, secure of 
his way, even good-humored, and the reindeer were running 
along wonderfully well. 1 fell into a succession of brief naps, 
waking after each one to what seemed the same kind of 
scene. We seemed driving through a boggy, almost untim- 
bered, district. There were no firs or birches rising out of 
the snow and the trail wound about in a scarcely perceptible 
ribbon. The reindeer were running with the regularity and 
indefatigability of automatons, their loud breathing sounding 
like the escaping steam from small locomotives. Nikivor had 
taken off his white fur cap and was bareheaded. White rein- 
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deer hair was so scattered in the masses of his matted red 
hair that his head looked as if covered with rime. “We are 
going on and on,” 1 thought. А warm wave of joy rose with- 
in me. “Perhaps they will not notice for a day or two that 
I have escaped. Then it will be too late to catch us. . . 


1 We are going оп and on.” 


About nine o'clock in the morning Nikivor halted the 
reindeer. By the side of the trail, almost on it, in fact, stood 
a “Tschum,” a big tent of reindeer skins in the form of a 
truncated cone. Close up against the tent stood a sleigh with 
reindeer harnessed to it; some firewood lay in a heap, rein- 


A 
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` deer skins that had just been stripped from the animals and 


. One reindeer head with enormous antlers hung on a горе 


nearby; two children dressed in reindeer skin clothes and 
shoes played with a number of dogs. 
“Where did this Tschum come from?” exclaimed Niki- 


_ vor in astonishment. “I thought we wouldn't see anyone till 
. we came to the Vishpurtimsk yourtas.” He made inquiries. 


It developed that these Ostiaks had come from their settle- 
ment two hundred versts away to this place to trap squir- 
rels for fur. I took our utensils and some provisions and 
we crawled through a small opening covered with a flap of 


. reindeer skin, to prepare breakfast and drink some tea. 


“Paisi,” Nikivor greeted the household. 
“Paisi, Paisi, Paisi,” came the answer, from all sides- of 


_ the place. 


Strewn all over the floor were heaps of skins, with human 
figures moving in them. Yesterday had been a day of carou- 
sal and today everybody is tipsy. 

In the middle of the room an open fire burned, the 
smoke rising and eventually finding its way through an open- 
ing in the top of the tent. We put some wood on the fire and 
hung our tea kettle above it. Nikivor carried on a vigorous 
conversation with the members of the household, speaking 
fluently in the Ostiakian language. A woman with a child 
that she had evidently just been suckling rose and came to 
the fire, without covering her breast. She was hideously 
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ugly. I gave her some sweetmeats. Immediately two other ۱ 


figures rose and approached us. “They are asking for 
liquor,” Nikivor interpreted. 


I gave them some spirits—fearfully strong stuff—95 per | 


cent alcohol. They drank it, made wry faces, and spat upon 
the floor. Even the woman with the bared breast took her 
share. “The old man would like another glass,” Nikivor 


explained, handing a second glass to an elderly Ostiak, bald- , 
headed, with glowing red cheeks. “I have hired this old man { 


for four roubles to take us to the Schominsk yourtas. He | 


will go on ahead with his team and cut a track for us. It 
will be much easier for our reindeer to follow his sleigh.” 


~~ We drank our tea and ate a bit of food. I presented 
the group with some cigarettes. Then we loaded our belong- 
ings on the old man’s sleigh, took our places in our own, and 
started. The sun was shining radiantly, Our way led 
through the forest. A bright kind of blitheness seemed to 
fill the atmosphere. Worry slipped from my shoulders. 
Ahead of us the Ostiak drove his splendid team of three rein- 
deer does. He held in one hand a long stick with a metal 
point on one end of it. Nikivor had a new stick. The does 
drawing the old man’s sleigh went along fleetly and our stags 
by doing their utmost managed to keep the pace. 

“Why does the old chap drive bareheaded?” I asked 
Nikivor, wondering how the Ostiak dared expose his bald 
pate to the biting frost. 

“He will get over his booze all the quicker,” Nikivor 


answered. And in less than a half hour’s time the old man · 


halted his team and begged us for spirits. 


“One must treat the old guy,” Nikivor explained, treat- . 
ing himself at the same time. “He had already harnessed — 


his animals, you see.” 

“Yes—and for what?” 

“He was going to Beresov to get some liquor. So I 
thought—if he goes there he may start talking, and I hired 
him for ourselves to make sure of our little game. Who 
knows when he will get back again, maybe not for two or 
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' three days. But I’m not afraid. If anybody asks me “Did 
_ you drive him’ ГІЇ вау, “How do I know who I drove? You 


are a police officer. I am a driver. You get a salary don't 
you? It is your business to make a note of what you see. 
It is my business to drive.’ It is right, what I say?” 

“Quite right.” 

Today is the nineteenth of February. Tomorrow the 
Imperial Duma opens. Amnesty! The Imperial Duma’s 
first task, its first consideration, is to grant an amnesty. Will 
it do so? Perhaps. Just the same it may be better to await 
this amnesty a few degrees further on. “We will make sure 
of our little game,” as Nikivor said. 

Ф Ф Ф Ф 


After passing the yourtas of Vishpurtimsk we found а 
sack filled, apparently, with bread, lying in the road. It 
weighed more than a pood. In spite of my vigorous remon- 
strances Nikivor insisted on putting the sack on our sleigh. 
I took advantage of his drunken condition to throw it out, 
a little later. When he woke up he found that both the 
sack and the stick he had been using were gone. 

What wonderful creatures these reindeer are! They 
know neither hunger nor fatigue. They were fed for the last 
time twenty-four hours before we started and we have been 
on the way twenty-four hours and they have still eaten 
nothing. According to Nikivor they are now “properly in 
form.” They keep up the same pace untiringly, covering 
eight or ten versts an hour. Every ten or fifteen versts the 
driver pauses for two or three minutes to let the animals 
breathe, then the journey continues. Such a stretch is called 
a “reindeer run” and distances throughout this district are 
not measured in versts but in “reindeer runs.” Five runs 
are about sixty or seventy versts. 

When we reach the yourtas of Schominsk, where we part 
from the old man and his team we shall have covered at 
least ten runs. Quite a good distance. My spirits rise again. 

Somewhere about nine o’clock in the evening, long after 
it was quite dark, we met several sleighs—the first we had 
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seen in the whole time. Nikivor tried to go by without paus- 
ing but it could not be done. The track was so narrow that 
when our reindeer deviated ever so slightly from the course 
they sank in the snow up to their bellies. The other sleighs 
stopped. One of the drivers approached us, addressed Niki- 
vor by his name. “Who are you driving? Are you going 
far?” 

“No, not far,” answered Nikivor. “Pm driving a mer- 
chant from Obdorsk.” 

He seemed somewhat excited after this encounter. “The 
devil must have sent him to meet us! I haven't seen him for 
five years and yet he recognized me. They are Siryans, from 


Liapinsk, 100 versts from here . . . on their way to Beresov 
for supplies and liquor. Tomorrow night they will be in 
town.” 


“It’s all the same to me,” I answered. “No one can catch 
us now. But will you get into trouble when you return?” 


“Why should I get into trouble? ГЇ say Pm a sleigh 
driver. My business is to drive anybody who comes along 
and asks me. 1 isn't written on their foreheads whether 
they're merchants or politicals, You are a police officer, so 
give them stern looks. Im a driver and I drive. That's 
right, isn’t it?” 

“Quite right.” 

The night was dark and gloomy. The moon would not 
rise until well towards morning. The reindeer went on with 
certitude, despite the darkness. We met no one. It must 
have been about one o’clock in the morning when we sud- 
denly emerged from the darkness into a circle of bright light. 
Squatted beside a fire near the trail were two figures, one 
tall, the other diminutive. Water boiled in a kettle and an 
Ostiak lad was cutting bits of tea from a compressed brick, 
throwing them into the boiling water. 

When we entered the circle of light made by the fire our 
sleigh and reindeer vanished as though a curtain had fallen 
between them and us. We hear a strange and incompre- 


hensible language spoken between these Ostiaks. Nikivor 
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‚ took a cup from the boy and dipped it in the boiling water, 
‚ cooled the contents with a bit of snow, and drank it down 
` in deep long draughts. Then he refilled the cup with snow 
, and put it back into the pot. It looked as if he were prepar- 
- ing some mysterious potion, here in this wild solitude, above 
: the fire that gleamed in the midst of the pitch darkness. 

۱ Our reindeer are beginning to feel the strain, Each 
‚ time we pause they lie down beside each other and eat snow. 


۱ + + + + 


۱ About two o’clock we reached the yourtas of Schominsk. 
t We decided to give the reindeer a rest here, and to feed them. 
The yourtas are not nomadic tents, but permanent dwell- 
А ings built of planks. Nevertheless there is а vast difference 
; between these and the yourtas at which we halted on the 
| Tobolsk trail. There they were really peasants huts, two 
; rooms, with a Russian fireplace, with a samovar, chairs— 
| all somewhat more crude and dirty than the average Siberian 
۱ peasant hut. Here there was only one room, with a primi- 
tive-hearth instead of a fireplace, without furniture, with a 
low doorway, a block of ice instead of a window. Neverthe- 
less 1 felt quite cheerful as 1 removed my reindeer and sheep- 
skin coats and my reindeer shoes. An old Ostiak woman 
hung these up by the fire to dry. 1 had eaten scarcely any- 
thing in the past twenty-four hours. 

How comfortable it was to sit on a plank bed covered 
with reindeer hides, eating veal with half frozen bread, wait- 
ing for the tea to boil. 1 drank a small glass of brandy. A 
warmth of body and a cheerfulness of spirits seemed to per- 
vade my being. I could scarcely believe that this was not the 
end of my journey. 

A young Ostiak with red ribbons wound in his iong hair 
rose from one of the plank beds and went out to feed our 
reindeer. 

“What will he feed them?” I asked Nikivor. 

“Moss. Не? turn them loose at a place where there is 
moss and they'll dig away the snow and find it for themselves. 


— 
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They'll eat away until they're satisfied. A reindeer doesn’t 
need much you know.” 

“Don't they eat bread?” 

“They don't eat anything but moss, unless they’ve been 
raised on bread, but that doesn't happen often.” 


The old man wakened a young woman who rose and 


went out into the yard, covering her face with a bit of cloth 
so that I should not see it. It was obvious that she was going 


to help her husband, who was feeding our reindeer. The 
Ostiaks are a terribly lazy race and all their hard work is | 
done by the women. They not only do all the work about _ 


the yourtas but it is not at all unusual to see them with guns, 


hunting squirrels and sables. A forester from Tobolsk told | 


me, once upon a time, some interesting tales of the Ostiaks 


and their habits and customs. It seems he was exploring the . 


barren districts in the Tobolsk province and had hired 


Ostiaks as guides. Every Ostiak he had hired came to his " 


work accompanied by a woman, wife, mother or sister. The 
woman carried all the burdens, axe, teapot, provisions. The 


man carried only the knife stuck in his belt. When a halt . 


was made the woman advanced to brush trash away from 
the resting place, took the belt from the hand of the man— 
who unbuckled it to feel at ease—made a fire and prepared 


the food. The man sat down and smoked his pipe while 


he waited. . . 


The tea vas ready and I lifted the cup to my thirsty | 


lips. But it smelled unbearably of fish. I put two teaspoon- ۱ 


fuls of essence of wintergreen-berries into the cup and thus 
managed to overcome the odor of the fish. 

“Don't you notice it?” 1 asked Nikivor, who had taken 
no such precautions. 


“Fish doesn’t bother us. We eat it raw, fresh from the | 


net, while it still wriggles in the hand. Nothing tastes 
better... .” 

The young woman came in again, her face half covered 
with a cloth, stood by the hearth and arranged her clothing 
with a goddess-like disregard of our presence. Her husband 
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: ` followed soon after and suggested through Nikivor as inter- 


, preter that 1 should buy fifty squirrel skins. 

“I said you were a merchant from Obdorsk. That's why 
he’s offering you the skins,” Nikivor explained. 

“Tell him ГЇЇ stop on my way back. There would be 
no use for me to take the furs now.” 

We drank tea and smoked cigarettes. Nikivo ff down 
to sleep until the reindeer had eaten. 1 had an overwhelming 
desire to sleep but feared 1 might sleep on until the next 
morning, so 1 settled down beside the fire with notebook 
and pencil. I wrote down the impressions and incidents of 
our first day and night. How simple and easy everything 
had been—almost too easy. 

About four o'clock 1 woke Nikivor and the Ostiak whom 
he had hired as a guide, and we drove away from Schominsk. 

“Is it a custom for the Ostiaks to wear their hair in rib- 


‚ bons and rings?” I asked. “Surely they don't comb it more 


than once a year.” 

“Indeed they have to comb it oftener than that. When 
they are drunk they pull each other's hair till the weaker 
one cries let go” then the other one lets go and they go on 
drinking. They wouldn't give each other any real reason to 
quarrel. They are too good-natured for that.” 

We struck the Sosiva river soon after leaving Scho- 
minsk, Our trail led across the river and through a forest. 
A sharp piercing wind blew, and note writing became diffi- 
cult. For a little distance our way led through open country 
between a birch wood and the river bed. It was cheerless 
and monotonous. Turning we could see that the wind was 
covering our tracks with snow. Our third reindeer, wallow- 
ing in the snow, makes desperate springs and sinks deeper 
still, hindering the progress of the other two. On the river 
itself and across the frozen swampland we have to proceed 
at a walk. To add to our misfortune our leader—that animal 
with which none could be compared—began to go lame. He 
dragged one hind leg but still tried to keep to the terrible 
trail and only his drooping head, his tongue eagerly licking 
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the snow as he proceeded, testified to his extraordinary: 
efforts. Suddenly we came to a small hill and found — 
selves running between high banks of snow. The reindeer: 
pressed so closely together that it seemed the outer ones ғ 
were carrying the middle one between them. I observed that | 
the leader's forefoot was bleeding. u 

“I understand something about treating animals,” Niki- 
vor explained. “I bled him while you slept.” 

He halted the animals again, took a knife from his belt, i 
and with the knife between his teeth ran his fingers along the 
bad foot of our leader. “I don't know what this means,” he” 
said doubtfully. He began probing about with his knife, 
just above the hoof. The poor beast lay with its legs drawn | 
up, not making a sound, but licking the blood from its foot. . 
It was a pitiful sight. Blood stains, so bright against the, 
snow, marked our halting place. 

I insisted that Nikivor should harness the Ostiak’s rein- 
deer to our sleigh and that ours should be hitched to the | 
other, a lighter one. The poor lame leader must be led; 
behind us. | 

We had already progressed about five hours beyond | 
Schominsk. We had about the same distance remaining | 
between us and Ourvi, where we shall have our first relay of | 
reindeer from a wealthy breeder, Semion Раш. But will © 
he be willing to allow his beasts to go out on such a long ؛‎ 
journey? 

I discuss the matter with Nikivor. “Perhaps we shall be | 
obliged to buy a team of three from Semion.” ۱ 

“Well what of that,” Nikivor answered cheerily. “We'll | 
buy them.” 

Evidently my method of forging ahead was making the | 
same impression on Nikivor that the adventures of Phileas 
Fogge had once made upon me. You remember how Phileas | 
bought elephants, bought steamers, and when he did not have | 
sufficient fuel he stoked his furnaces with the tackle and { 
gear and fittings of the boats. 


The mention of possible new difficulties is sufficient to | 
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` make Nikivor wax energetic and enthusiastic, especially when 
` he is under the influence of liquor—which is almost always. 
‚ He identifies himself with me completely, winks knowingly, 
' says: “The journey will cost us a mere kopeck. That's 


nothing to us. Money doesn’t bother us. The animals? If 
one gives out we buy a new one. I am not worrying about 


‚ sparing the animals. As long as they hold out we go on. 


Ho ho. The main thing is to arrive. Am I right?” 

And again 1 answered: “Quite right.” 

“If Nikivor doesn't get you there then nobody will. My 
uncle Michael Ossipovitch, a good peasant, said to me: 
‘Nikivor, are you driving this fellow? Do it. Take six stags 
from my herd. You can have them for nothing” And Cor- 
poral Suslikov said: “Are you driving this man? Here's 


five roubles for yourself”.” 


This is surprising. “What for?” I asked Nikivor. 
“So 1 should get you away.” 
“But, why should he be interested? Was it really for 


1 that?” | 


“By God he meant it, too. Не loves his fellow men, that 
corporal. He is with you, body and soul. Because you see, 


| we thought “For whom are you suffering all this? For man- 


kind, for the poor people.’ Yes, he said, “Here's five roubles 


| for yourself, Nikivor. Drive him yourself and you have my 


blessing. Drive him,’ he said, ‘and ГЇ take the responsi- 
bility’.” 

The track enters a wood and immediately the going is 
smoother. The trees prevent the wind from snowing it 
under. The sun is already high in the sky but it is dark in 
the wood, and much warmer. I throw off my gussi and wear 
only my sheepskin coat. The Ostiak from Schominsk, with 
our tired reindeer, is always in the rear. We have to wait 
for him to catch up to us, at intervals. All around us stand 
great firs, gigantic trees, with no branches along their trunks 
which are bright yellow. They look like rows of great 
candles. One feels that one is passing through some magnifi- 
cent old park. There is absolute silence. Now and then a 


| 


í 
۱ 


1 


4 
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brace of white partridges, easily mistaken for tiny snow, 
mounds, spring up and soar deeper into the forest. Suddenly .. 
we come to the edge of the wood, the trail descends a sharp | 
little hill to the river. Our sleigh upsets. We set it right _ 
again, cross the Sosiva, and are again in open country. Here _ 
once more are stunted growths rising above the snow. We | 
seem to be in another swamp. | 

“How тапу versts have we covered?” І ask Nikivor. 

“About three hundred I think. But who can say for | 
sure? Who has ever measured the distances here? The © 
archangel Michael perhaps, but nobody else. There is an old ` 
saying about our versts. A woman tried once to measure ` 
them with a crutch stick, but she gave it up. Well, no mat- ` 
ter. In about three days уе? be at the mines, if the weather ` 
holds out. Sometimes it gets very bad. I was overtaken once 
by a snowstorm, near Liapino. I managed to get over three 
versts in three days. God save us from such troubles.” | 


We are in Little Ourvi. It consists of three or four mis- | 
erable yourtas of which only one is inhabited. About twenty _ 
years ago they were all occupied. The extinction of the 
Ostiaks goes on at an appalling rate. In another ten versts _ 
we shall be in Big Ourvi. Will Semion Pantui be there? 
Will he give us reindeer? It is quite impossible to go on | 
with ours. 

A failure. There were no peasants in Ourvi. They had 
gone away with their reindeer to a nomad encampment about _ 
two reindeer runs from here. We shall have to drive back | 
a few versts and then out off at an angle from the trail. Had . 
we only stopped in Little Ourvi and asked questions we 
would have saved a few hours. In a mood bordering on 
desperation I waited while the women searched for a rein- | 
deer to replace our limping leader. | 

Here, as everywhere else, the women were sodden with 
drink, When 1 unpacked my supplies they surrounded me, 
begging for liquor. 1 spoke to them through Nikivor who 
speaks Russian, Siryane, and two Ostiakian and Yakutian 
di-lects. The Ostiaks here do not speak a word of Russian, 
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¡except profane words. These, and the officially distributed 
| spirits, are the only contributions Russian culture has given 
ithese tribes. It is curious to hear, in the midst of a con- 
|glomeration of mysterious sounds which constitutes the 
| Ostiakian speech, the sudden blazing forth, like a meteor, of 


a certain Russian word very much used in our country, 
spoken with remarkable distinctness and without the. slight- 
est trace of an accent. And they cannot even say “good day” 


| in the Russian language. 


I give them cigarettes now and then. They smoke them 


| with solemn contempt. Their throats are so hardened with 
| spirits that they are not sensitive to my deplorably weak 


| cigarettes. Even Nikivor, who has a great respect for all the 


| products of civilization, confided to me that my cigarettes 
| deserve no approval whatever. “They are not the proper 


| oats for this nag,” he says. 


We are driving out to the nomad encampment. What a 


| desolate wilderness lies all about us! The reindeer must plod 
| through deep snow; they will certainly be hung up on the 
| trees of this virgin forest; and how the driver can find his 
| way is beyond my comprehension. He seems to have a spe- 
| cial sense, like the reindeer who, in spite of their antlers, 
| manage to steer a straight course through the thickets. The 
| new leader we obtained in Ourvi has tremendous antlers, 
| with many points, and a great spread. All along the track 


are low branches and it looks as if he must certainly get 
caught in them. But at the last moment he makes a scarcely 
perceptible movement and not even a fir needle is touched. 
I have been watching repetitions of his manoeuver for a long 
time. It appears infinitely mysterious, as indeed every 
expression of the instincts has, for our rational minds, some- 
thing mysterious in it. 

Here we have still another misfortune. The old peasant 
has gone with his serf to the summer encampment, where the 
remainder of his reindeer are kept. He is expected to return 
at any time, but no one can be certain. His son, a young lad 


| 


| 


| with a hare lip, dares not make an agreement with us on his 
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own responsibility. We must wait... . Nikivor turned our 
reindeer loose to feed upon the — but in order to dis 
tinguish them, later, from the other reindeer, he made a few. 
incisions across their backs, cutting his initials in their skins. 
Then he set about repairing our sleigh which was almost 
shaken to pieces. . . . With my soul filled with despair Г 
wandered about the clearing for a little while, then entered | 
the tent. On the knees of a young Ostiak woman sat a com- i 
pletely naked boy of three or four years old. His mother 
was dressing him. 

“How can they live in such a tent, with children, in forty, 
or fifty degrees of frost?” I asked, in astonishment. 


“At night it’s all right,” Nikivor assured me. “They, 
wrap themselves up in their skins and go to sleep. Гуе spent, 
more than one winter in nomad tents. The Ostiak strips, 
himself completely naked, wraps himself in his malitsa, and ' 
crawls into his pile of skins. It is easy enough to sleep, but; 
it's pretty bad getting up in the mornings. All your clothes 
are so stiff with frozen moisture you could break them ۳ 
an axe. Getting up is a pretty bad business.” 

The young Ostiakian woman wrapped her boy in the! 
skirt of her malitsa and gave him the breast. In these parts | 
the children are suckled until they are five or six years old. | 

I ask them to boil some water. I have scarcely had time | 
to look about before Nikivor empties some tea out of my 
packet into the palm of his hand, and oh! what a palm it 
was!—and dumps it into the teapot. I have not courage to | 
remonstrate, so I shall be obliged to drink tea that has lain , 
in a hand that has seen many things and handled many, but | 
soap, no, not for a long long time. 

The Ostiakian woman finished suckling her child, , 
washed him and dried him with some fine wood shavings, , 
and when he was fully dressed let him run out of the tent. , 
I was surprised at the delicacy with which she handled him, | 
the gentleness. 

Now she is at work, sewing a malitsa of reindeer skin, | 
with reindeer sinews. This piece of work is not only durable 


1 


| 
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but unquestionably beautiful, as well The entire border is 
] ornamented with patterns made of small pieces of dark and 
1 white reindeer skin and through each seam runs a strip of 
| red material. All the family wear clothes made of reindeer 
| skin, all made by the women folk, at home. What an 
| amount of work! 
| The oldest son of the house lies on a bed in a corner of 
the tent. He has lain there for the past three years, ill. 
| Whenever medicines are obtainable he takes them, in large 
| quantities, but he has lain here in this tent, under the open 
sky, for three long winters. He has an unusually keen and 
intelligent face. Suffering seems to have left traces re- 
| sembling those left by profound thinking. . . . I remember 
| that it was somewhere in this district, among these people, 
1 that the young Beresov merchant, Dobrovolsky, died after 
| lying in fever for a long time, without attention. . . . 
Pantui, the old man for whom we are waiting, has about 
five hundred reindeer. He is well known throughout the 
province for his great wealth. То the Ostiak the reindeer is 
his all in all. It feeds him, clothes him, and takes him from 
place to place. A few years ago a reindeer cost six or eight 
| roubles, now one costs ten or fifteen. Nivikor says it is due 
| to a kind of perpetual epidemic which kills reindeer by the 
| hundreds. 


+ + + + 


It grows darker and darker. It will soon be impossible 
to think of catching reindeer tonight. And yet 1 have not 
given up hope. No one has ever waited so impatiently for 
the old man as 1 am waiting for him now. 

It was quite dark when he returned, with his men. He 
entered the tent with the air of a master returning to his 
house, greeted us civilly, and sat down beside the fire. His 
manner, his appearance, astounded me somewhat. It is 
obvious that the possession of five hundred reindeer enables 
him to enjoy all the grandeur of a king, and certainly he has 
all the self-possession of an emperor. 
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“Nikivor, for God’s sake tell him what we want! Why 
should we lose any more time?” 

“Just a minute. They're going to have their supper now. 
We can't do anything yet.” 

A great broad-shouldered peasant came in, one of the 
old man's retainers. He greeted us in a curious muffled voice, 
went to a dark corner to change his soaking footgear, and 
then approached the fire. What a terrible face! The nose 
had disappeared; the upper lip was drawn upwards, reveal- 
ing a strong set of white teeth through the perpetually open 
lips. Horrified, 1 turned away. 

“Shall we offer them some spirits?” I asked Nikivor, 
respecting his superior judgment in such matters. 

“Yes, this is just the right time for that,” Nikivor 
replied. ۱ 
1 took up the bottle. The daughter-in-law, who had 
covered her face when the old man arrived, lighted a piece 
of birch bark at the fire and using it as a torch began to 
search in a chest for a drinking vessel. She brought out a 
metal cup, which Nikivor wiped with a corner of his blouse 
and filled to the brim with spirits. The old man made a 
deep bow and without a word or sign drank off the cup full 
of 95 per cent alcohol to the last drop. Not a muscle of his 
face stirred. Then it was the turn of the big fellow with 
the hare lip. He drank an equal quantity but it was too 
strong for him. He screwed up that terrible face and spat 
into the fire. A third man wagged his head from side to side. 
Then the invalid was handed his share but he returned most 
of it. Nikivor threw it into the fire to show what sort of 
stuff he was dealing out. The spirits flared up brightly. 

“Strong stuff,” said the old man, quietly. 

“Strong stuff!” repeated the hare-lipped man, spitting 
again. 

“Very strong stuff!” the third man testified. 

Then Nikivor drank a cupful and he too found it too 
strong. He diluted it with tea, pouring tea into the spirit 
` “Ше and shaking it above his head. Each of the men had 
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another cupful. Then it was again diluted and again went 
the rounds. At last Nikivor began to discuss the business 
on hand. 

“Saka chosa!” said the old man. 

“Chosa, saka chosa!” they all repeated, together. 

“What are they saying?” 1 asked impatiently. 

“They say it is a long way off. . . . He wants thirty 
roubles as far as the mines.” 

“And how much as far as Nyaksimvoli?” 

Nikivor mumbled something, appearing to be dissatis- 
fied. But he spoke to the old man and then translated to me: 
“As far as Nyaksimvoli thirteen roubles, to the mines thirty.” 

“And when will he bring in the reindeer?” 

“At dawn.” 

“Is it quite impossible to bring them in now?” 

Nikivor translated my question with an ironical expres- 
sion on his face. They laughed, and shook their heads. 1 
understood that it would be impossible to go further that 
night. I went out into the air, which was calm and warm. I 
walked up and down the clearing for half an hour, then 
stretched out in the sleigh to sleep. 

Wrapped in the sheepskin and in the reindeer skins 1 
lay as in an inferno of furs. Above the tent a ring of smoke 
hung lightly. There was deep, intense, silence all around. 
The stars hung clear and bright in the sky. The trees stood 
sentinel all about. The odor of the reindeer skin, moistened 
by my breath, made it difficult for me to breathe freely, but 
the skins kept me warm and the stillness of the night was 
soothing. 1 fell asleep firmly resolved to waken the peasants 
at the first sign of dawn. The amount of time we have 
already lost is appalling. 

+ + + + 

I woke several times during the night, each time with a 
feeling of dread and uneasiness, but the darkness about me 
remained impenetrable. Shortly after four o’clock I imag- 
ined the sky was becoming lighter and 1 rose, crept into the 
tent, searched among the bodies that lay on the floor until 1 
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found Nikivor, and shook the sleep out of him. There was a 
general stir in the tent soon after. 

It seems that the life in the forest, the severe winters, 
affect even these children of nature. As each man woke he 
began to cough and to clear his throat, and the spitting on 
the floor was so incessant that 1 went out into the air again. 
Just outside the tent a ten year old boy was squirting water 
out of his mouth upon his hands and smearing his dirty face. 
Then he completed this operation by drying his face care- 
fully with a handful of shavings. 

The noseless man and another went away with their 
dogs to bring in the reindeer, but it was a good half hour 
before the first herd appeared from the forest. 

“They must have had to hunt for them,” Nikivor ex- 
plained. “It won't be long before the whole herd arrives.” 


But there was no justification of Nikivor's optimism. 
It was two hours before a sufficient number appeared, from 
which to choose our team. They walked about the tent, 
grovelled in the snow, stood in groups, or stretched them. 
selves out. The sun had mounted above the forest and the 
clearing in which the nomad tent nestled was aglow with 
color. The shadows of the reindeer and their silhouettes 
outlined against the snow, big and small, black and white, 
antlered or without antlers, made a magnificent picture. 
Dogs were set to guard the animals. The moment a group 
of them began to move off these bushy-haired small creatures 
went after them, barking, and the reindeer returned in great 
haste to the center of the clearing. 

But even this marvellous picture could not banish the 
thought of the time 1 had lost. The day on which the Im- 
perial Duma was opened, the 20th of February, was an 
unlucky day for me. With feverish impatience 1 waited for 
them to collect all the reindeer. 

We had lost so much time in this place! 1 began to 
calculate. We have still twenty or thirty versts of rough 
track before we reach Ourvi. If the police discovered that Ї 
was missing the day after 1 disappeared—if they had encoun- 
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tered one of Nikivor's friends and that friend, drunk, babbled 
— if they found our tracks and followed them—they had just 
time to overtake us. This delay might be fatal. We had 
travelled only about three hundred versts. 

I began to speak vigorously to Nikivor. We should have 
offered the old man more money, at first—anything to have 
induced him to set out the previous night. 1۶ 1 had been 
able to speak his language 1 might have arranged the matter 
myself. But I had engaged Nikivor for the very reason that 
1 could not speak the language. | 

A serious-faced Nikivor stared over my shoulder. “What 
can you do with them if they won't do what you want?” 
Then suddenly facing me, staring into my eyes: “Don't 
worry. We'll get there all right.” 

“Are you sure, Nikivor?” 

“Т am sure. We'll do it all right.” 

Suddenly it seemed to me as if 1 need have no fears 
whatever. I looked about me. The whole clearing was filled 
with reindeer and the Ostiaks were coming in out of the 
forest, on their snowshoes. I felt as if all my doubts and 
questionings had been foolish and without reason. Of course 
we would get through. 

+ 


+ # + 


“Now they’ll soon have the reindeer caught,” said Niki- 
vor. I watched the process. Each Ostiak took a горе and 
made a noose in it. The master of the house and herd coiled 
the rope around his left arm, slowly, with dignity. Then 
they talked awhile, obviously making their plans and, choos- 
ing their victims. Nikivor was helping now. He drove up 
a group of the animals to make them pass the old man and 
another Ostiak. The noseless man stood some distance away. 
The frightened reindeer ran in a solid mass, a sudden stream 
of heads and antlers. The men seemed to have their eyes 
fixed upon a certain one of these animals. The old man 
hurled his noose, but shook his head in disappointment. 
The other Ostiak also missed. Now the animals approached 
the noseless man, a little further on. 1 looked at him, 
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eagerly. His calm and collected bearing, his certainty, reas- 
sured me. I knew before I saw him hurl his noose that it 
would fall exactly where he directed it. The flying горе scat- 
tered the reindeer, but one, a big white animal with a 
wooden pole attached to its neck, made a spring or two, came 
to a standstill, and then turned round and round. The noose 
had caught it by the head and antlers. 

Nikivor explained that they had caught the cunning 
leader of the pack, the one which would have made the whole 
herd run away if he had escaped. Now it would be easier to 
catch the others. The Ostiaks began to coil their ropes 
again. The passion of the huntsman seized upon me, too. 1 
learned through Nikivor that they were aiming at a big hind 
with short antlers, and 1 took part in the chase. We drove 
in a group of reindeer, carefully including this one. But 
she seemed to know that she had been chosen. She broke 
away from the herd and would have made off into the forest, 
alone, had not the dogs brought her back. We had to collect 
a group again, again seeing to it that she was one of the 
group. This time the noseless man caught her, throwing his 
noose at exactly the right instant. 

“This hind is sterile,” Nikivor explained. “That means 
she can do a better day's work.” 

The next capture was a huge animal, a stag. It fell a 
victim to two nooses simultaneously. Then there was a 
pause. А group that had been singled out for capture broke 
through the cordon and escaped into the forest. Two men 
set out after them, and we had to wait half an hour for 
their return. Finally we managed to capture thirteen rein- 
deer; seven for our journey and six for the household. About 
eleven o’clock we drove off with four teams of three animals 
each. A reserve animal is hitched behind the sleigh of the 
serf who is to accompany us as far as the mines. 

+ + + + 

Our lame stag which had been left at the yourtas of 
Ourvi had not recovered. It lay still, a pitiful sight, permit- 
ting itself to be captured without the least resistance. 
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Nikivor bled him once more, but still without results. The 
Ostiaks asserted that the animal had sprained its foot. 
Nikivor stood irresolutely for a few minutes, then sold the 
reindeer to be slaughtered, getting eight roubles for it. The 
buyer put a rope around the poor beast and dragged it away. 
I felt sad over the fate of the creature that had been so full 
of bounding life a short time ago. 


Nikivor sold it without consulting me, although accord- 
ing to our contract the stags were not to become his property 
until we had arrived safely at our destination. 1 did not, 
however, protest. Nikivor put the eight roubles into his 
purse and said: “That means I’ve had a clear loss of twelve 
roubles.” He had quite forgotten that it was 1 who had paid 
for the reindeer and that he had assured me that they would 
bring me to my destination. Now, although we had covered 
scarcely three hundred versts, we had already to hire others. 
ЖО Tt is во warm today that the snow is thawing, It flies 
in great soft lumps from the hoofs of our reindeer, and makes 
progress difficult. Our leader is a modest stag who has lost 
one of his antlers. On the right is the hind, and between 
them a little fat beast in harness for the first time. It does 
its honest best, between the two more experienced animals. 
The Ostiak is driving the sleigh with my belongings. He has 
put on a glaring crimson garment over his malitsa and 
against the background of white snow, of grey forest, among 
the grey reindeer, he looks like an absurd but a thoroughly 
picturesque blot. 

The track is so difficult that the straps which attach our 
reindeer to the first sleigh have been twice broken. Each 
time we stopped to repair them the sleigh runners froze 
fast. At the end of the first two runs our animals were 
obviously tired. 

“Shall we stop and drink at the Nildinsk yourtas?” 
Nikivor asked me. “It is a long way to the next yourtas.” 

I did not want to waste any more time, and said so. 

“Just as you wish,” Nikivor answered, and he expressed 
his disappointment by whacking the reindeer with his stick. 
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We covered some forty versts without speaking a word. 
When Nikivor is sober he is sullen and taciturn. It became 
colder. The track froze and the going became easier. We 
decided to pause at Sangiturpal . . . the yourtas here are 
really quite grand. There are benches and a table covered with 
oilcloth. During supper Nikivor interpreted the conversa- 
tion our noseless driver was carrying on with our hosts апа 
I heard some interesting things. About three months ago 
the wife of this Ostiak had hanged herself. “And with 
what?” I asked. “With a piece of bast,” he answered. “She 
tied one end around her neck and the other around a branch 
and hanged herself. The devil only knows why. Her hus- 
band was out in the forest hunting squirrels, with some other 
Ostiaks. Some one went out to him and told him to come 
back, that his wife was ill. You see they don't tell all the 
bad news at once. But the husband said, “How can 1 be of 
any use. Her mother is there. That is what she lives there 
for.’ But at last he was persuaded to come back. It was too 
late. She was done for. That was his second wife,” Nikivor 
concluded. 

“Did the other one hang herself t00?” I asked. 

“No, she took sick and died, just as it should be. . . .” 

1 learned that the two well cared for children whom 
to my disgust, our Ostiak kissed on the lips when we de- 
parted, were his children by his first wife. His second wife 
had lived with him only two years. 

“She must have been forced to marry a fellow who looks 
like that,” 1 commented. 

“No, she came of her own accord. He gave her parents 
a wedding present of thirty roubles. Nobody knows why she 
should have hanged herself.” 

. “Such things do not occur often?” I asked. 

“Oh yes, quite often. Last year an Ostiak shot himself 
with his own gun.” 

“Intentionally?” 

“No, by mistake. And then the police clerk of our dis- 
trict, he went and shot himself. And where, do you suppose? 
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Right on the lookout tower of the police station. He went 
right up to the top. “Now you've done it, you son of a dog, 
e said, and then he shot himself.” 
“Was he an Ostiak?” 
“No, he was a Russian—Molodzovatov he called himself, 
a Russian subject. Nikita Mitrovanovich was his name.” 
+ + Ф + 


Darkness had already fallen when we left the yourtas. 
The thawing had ceased but it was still quite warm. Nikivor 
pronounced the going excellent. One could scarcely hear 
the tread of the reindeer and it seemed that our sleigh was 
too light. They made so many side jumps and cut so many 
capers that we had to unharness one of them and tie it be- 
hind the sleigh, which was gliding along like a boat on a 
smooth pond. 

The trees of the forest appeared gigantic in the dark- 
ness. Looking upwards I could not feel that we were moving. 
It seemed as if the trees were enchanted, as if they rushed 
down towards us, moving aside to let us pass. I felt as if the 
forest were hiding some tremendous secret. Only the loud 
and regular breathing of the reindeer—Choo, choo, choo, 
choo—sounded in this still air. Thousands of long forgotten 
melodies returned to my brain, weaving themselves in and 
out to the rhythm of this rapid breathing. Suddenly the 
sound grows louder, as if a locomotive were advancing 
rapidly. I rouse myself from a half slumber, to find that 
our Ostiak driver is only five paces behind. I am filled with 
disquieting thoughts. He may have taken me for a wealthy 
merchant. . . . We are in a dense forest. The night is 
dark and long. There is not a single soul, not even a dog, 
within fifty versts. It is a good thing I have a revolver with 
me, but that revolver is in my luggage, and that is on his 
sleigh. . . . I decide that at the next stop I will carry it in 
my pocket... . 

A queer creature, this Ostiak, in his crimson cloak. It 
seems that his want of a nose has not affected his sense of 
smell. He seems to know every bush and tree of the forest 
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al 


under the snow . . . the reindeer can be fed here. We halt 
and unhitch the animals. It is three o’clock in the morning; 

Nikivor explained that the reindeer are very cunning 
animals. They dare not be let loose to feed. The Ostiak 


has a different theory and decides to let his go free. 1 wait 


anxiously for the argument to end. 1t is undoubtedly very 


magnanimous and trustful of the Ostiak—but suppose his 
reindeer prefer the moss that grows nearer their own home 


to that which is under the snow here! 


At last they decide to compromise. Poles are cut from 
fallen trees, and tied to the necks of the animals before they 


are turned loose. I hope these appendages will not prove 


too light. 


After Nikivor had turned his reindeer loose he chopped 


wood, trampled down a circular space in the snow by the 
side of the trail, and lighted a fire. We hung our tea kettles 


over the fire, filling them with snow as fast as it melts. ' 
Drinking tea by a fire in the open in February would have 
been less attractive if the usual forty or fifty degrees frost 
had been present. But nature seems to be with me. Тһе 


night is still and warm. 


I am afraid to stretch out and sleep, as the drivers do. I 
am sitting by the fire, feeding it with more wood, and writ- ` 


ing my impressions by its flickering light. 


At the first signs of dawn I woke the drivers. The reim : 
deer were caught without the least difficulty, but before they 0 
had been harnessed it was quite light, and all the magic of : 


the forest vanished in the prosaic day. The Ostiak was so 


very sleepy that 1 was ashamed of my suspicions of the night | 
before. At the same time I remembered that my revolver | 
was a very old one, and that it held only two cartridges. I 


decided it might as well remain in my luggage. 


We came to a long stretch of forest, thicker than the one ` 
we had just left; firs of all sorts, birches, gigantic larches, | 
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and the river in sight. The track is a good one, the reindeer . 


trot along regularly, but not very spiritedly. Now the Ostiak 


۱ 
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ie ahead, his head bent, singing a low melancholy song with 
only four notes. Perhaps he is thinking of his wife who 
hanged herself. 

It is strange what an infinite variety there can be in a 
— that appears so monotonous. Here a great fir tree 
hangs over the trail, covered with a mass of snow that 
threatens to fall down upon us. There must have been a fire 
here, last summer. Great bare trunks stand erect, like sail- 
¡less masts in an icebound harbor. We are now going through 
la great space that has been swept by fire. Now we come to a 
‘pime forest, old giants huddled together, their tops so inter- 
[twined that no ray of sunlight can penetrate them. Reindeer 


Suddenly the trees seem to become smaller, and here in 
¡a snow covered open space are hundreds of small trees look- 
_ing as if they had been planted, so regular are their rows and 
‚the spaces between them. At a turn in the track we almost 
‘ran into a small sleigh laden with wood, drawn by three dogs 
‘and an Ostiak girl. A boy of five years ran beside the sleigh. 
"They were very pretty children. I have seen a number of 
¡beautiful children among these Ostiaks. But why are the 
| grown ups so hideously ugly? 
Forest and forest, endless. Here is a great stretch that 
' has been ravaged by fire, probably quite some time ago, for 
‘there are already evidences of new growth among the old 
charred trunks. В 
| “What causes forest fires?” I ask Nikivor. “Are they 
‚ from camp fires?” 
; “Who would have camp fires in this country?” he says, 
scornfully. “There is not a living soul here in summer. 
Everybody stays along the river. Lightning sets the trees 
‚ afire, or one tree rubs against another in the hot dry wind 
until it begins to burn. The wind sets it ablaze and the wind 
or the rain puts it out again. In a few years the burned out 
trees fall, rotted away.” 
There are innumerable trees about us, all looking as if 
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they might fall at any minute. Some of them are held up 

by other trees. One had fallen across the trail but the top. 
was caught in another so that we could barely pass, by stoo 
ing. There is another stretch of fir trees and then we com 
suddenly to a sort of path that leads directly to the riveri. 


“In springtime these paths are fine places for hunting 
ducks,” Nikivor observes. “Hunters stretch nets across fro 
one tree to another, a net something like a trawling net. Th 
birds fly down from the sky, to the river. They cannot se 
the net because of the darkness. Then the hunters pull 
line and the net falls and traps the whole covey. Sometimes 
they catch as many as fifty at a time. Then comes quick 
work—biting them dead.” ۱ 

“Biting them dead?” I repeated, amazed. “What do you 
mean by that?” 

“Well, of course they have to be killed or they’d fly away 
again. Well, one tears off their little heads with one's teeth. 
It must be done quickly. As it is streams of blood flow from 
one's lips. Of course they could be killed with a stick, but 
teeth make a better job of it.” 

At first it seemed to me as if the faces of the reindeer, 
like those of the Ostiaks, were all alike. Now I have begun 
to see that each of our animals has its individual physiog- 
поту. Already I can tell one from the other, by the face |, 
alone. I have a deep affection for these wonderful animals |: 
that have brought me five hundred versts nearer to the rail- 
way. | 

Our supply of spirits is gone. Nikivor is serious and 
saturnine. The Ostiak continues his monotonous song. I | 
feel that there is something extraordinary in the fact that I [| 
—I myself and no one else—am here, in this endless space, |: 
with these reindeer and with two men—all moving on and 
on for my sake. Two human beings, two grown up men, have | 
left their homes and families and are suffering all these hard- |. 
ships because of the need of a third person, an utter stranger 
to both of them. Relations of this sort exist everywhere, of 
course, but nowhere else could they work so potently on the : 
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imagination as here, in this wild and desolate spot so far from 
all the rest of humanity. 


+ + # + 


We did not pause until we reached the yourtas of 
Shanglas. Here we found the most primitive people we had 
as yet encountered. They gaze at us as if overcome with 
wonderment. All my little paraphernalia, my tea kettle and 
utensils, scissors, the blanket on the sleigh—everything 
arouses almost ecstatic admiration. They express it by curi- 
ous groans. In order to take my bearings 1 spread out a map. 
of the Tobolsk government and read aloud the names of all! 
the neighboring yourtas and rivers. They listen with wide. 
open mouths and eyes, and declare in chorus—Nikivor inter-: 
preting—that it is all quite correct. I have no small change, 
so by way of expressing my gratitude for their hospitality 1 
present each one with three cigarettes and a small sweetmeat. | 
They were overwhelmed. One old woman, a very lively and 
enrgetic old body, seemed to have fallen in love with me—or : 
with my belongings—and lent me a hand when it came to 
wrapping up for departure. We took a cordial farewell, : 
shaking hands and each of us saying a few flattering words in · 
our native tongues. 

Suddenly Nikivor surprises me with a question. “will 
it be long before the Duma assembles?” 

“It assembled yesterday . . .” | 

“Ha ha. What will it have to say now? One will have 
to knock sense into it—make them swallow flies. They have : 
brought us properly under the rod. Flour used to cost one · 
rouble fifty kopecks and now it costs one rouble eighty. How : 
can one live with prices so high? If we get a load of straw | 
we have to pay—and a load of wood also. The Russians and | 
the Ostiaks say “the country belongs to us.’ The Duma should 
put іп a word for us. Our sergeant he’s all right, but the ۰ 
commissar, we can’t get along with him at all.” ۱ 

“The Duma will not be able to do much for you. Other- . 
wise it would be dissolved.” ۱ 
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“That's exactly what I’m saying—it will be dissolved.” 
ikivor added a few strong words that might have excited 
e envy of Stolypin, the former governor of Saratov. 


It was still night when we arrived at the yourtas of 
yaksimvoli. 1 decided to change our reindeer here, and did 
, in spite of Nikivor’s opposition. He produced some 
surd arguments and tried in every way to hinder my nego- 
tions. At last it dawned upon me that he was thinking 
his return journey. He wanted to return with the Ourvi 
indeer to the nomad tent at which he had left his own. 
ut I did not relent. For eighteen roubles I hired a fresh 
ay of reindeer to take me to Nikito Ivdelsk, a big gold- 
ashing village in the Urals. That is the last halting place 
bn the reindeer trail. From there I shall have to go by horse 
the railway, one hundred and fifty versts further on. It 
fs about two hundred and fifty versts to Ivdelsk, a day and 
ight’s good travelling. 
۱ We had to stop here for the remainder of the night. It 
[vas impossible to catch the reindeer in the darkness. 
We halted in front of a wooden hut belonging to some 
jpoor Siryanes. The head of the house had been employed 
y a merchant but something had happened and now he had 
mo work. I was amazed at his literary, sophisticated, vocabu- 
and manner of speech. He spoke with a thorough 
understanding of the possibility of the Duma being dissolved; 
of the possibility of the government raising another loan. 
¡He asked me whether an edition of Herzen’s collected works 
Ваа been published. And yet this educated nomad is an out 
and out barbarian. He does not move a finger to help his 
¡wife, who does all the work of the entire family—and more. 
She bakes bread for the Ostiaks, filling the big oven with 
„loaves twice in each twenty-four hours. She brings all the 
wood and water. She cares for the children. Apparently she 
, did not sleep a wink the whole night. A little lamp burned 
'оп the other side of the wooden partition, and from the 
‚sounds that came therefrom it was clear that she was knead- 
ing the loaves of bread. Morning found her busy, putting on 
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the samovar, dressing the children, handing out the — 


reindeer shoes to the men. 

“Why doesn’t your husband help you?” I asked, when 
we were alone together for a moment, 

“He has no proper work to do here. He cannot fish and 
he is not used to hunting. There is no plowing here. Las 
year was the first time anyone tried to plow in this section 
What should he do. Our men do not work in the house 
They are lazy, one must admit that—not much better than 
the Ostiaks. That is why the Russian girls never marry a 
Siryane. Why should they put their heads in the noose. 
Only we Siryane women are used to it.” 

“And do Siryane girls marry Russians?” 

“Naturally. The Russian peasants like to marry our 
women. No other women can work so hard. But a Siryane 
man would not marry a Russian woman, either. That has 
never happened, never.” 

“You say your neighbors tried to plow last year. Was 
there a good harvest?” 

“They had a good harvest. They planted a pood and a 
half of rye and harvested thirty poods. Another sowed three 
poods and harvested twenty. It is forty versts to their farms.” 

This is the first place I have found where there was any 
attempt to cultivate the soil. 


+ + + + 


It was after the noon hour before we could proceed. As 
usual we had been promised that we could leave soon after 
daylight, but it was, as usual, afternoon before we left. A 
lad accompanied us, this time. 

The sun shone with a blinding light. It took the utmost 
effort to open the eyes for an instant, and even through the 
closed lids the light penetrated like that of glowing metal. 
A cold wind prevented the snow from thawing. Not until 
we had entered the wood was it possible to rest one's eyes. 
The wood was like the one we had formerly passed through 
with numerous small animal tracks. I had learned to dis- 
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fn guish these, with Nikivor's help. Here a single rabbit had 
amdered, apparently aimlessly, hither and thither. . There 
as a circle of many rabbits’ tracks, with single trails lead- 
out in every direction. One might imagine that there had 
een a great concourse of rabbits during the night, and that 
‘patrolman of some sort had surprised them and made them 
>e madly. Here are the long pointed tracks of the part- 
idges’ dainty feet, and nearby the trail of a fox that must 
ave skulked after them. Yonder, going over that slope 
‘wards the river a great pack of wolves has passed, in single 
e. Everywhere is the light, scarcely perceptible, trail of 
he field mouse in dainty lacelike patterns; here and there 
he paths of the weasels and ermine—as if a knotted twine 
ad been stretched out and dropped into the snow. Now 
nd then the trail is crossed by great footprints—the path of 
этпе clumsy elk. 


+ + + + 


During the night we halted again, turned the reindeer 
pose to feed, lit a fire and made tea. Morning found me 
Waiting with feverish impatience for the reindeer to be 
brought in. Nikivor informed me that one of the animals 
had lost its pole. 

“Has it run away?” I asked, anxiously. 

“He's not gone far.” Nikivor answered, and suddenly 
һе began to curse the owner of the reindeer who had brought 
no ropes, no tackle of any sort. I understood immediately 
that things were badly out of gear. 

۱ They caught one of the stags, not far from the sleigh. 
Nikivor snorted, in reindeer fashion, to attract him, but the 
animal was suspicious and finally Nikivor made a lasso of 
¡one of the lines and buried it under the snow. Then he 
‘snorted again, and made cooing calls. Finally the noose 
‘caught the pole attached to the stag. The captured beast 
- was led further into the forest to act as a decoy for the others. 
i... A long hour passed. It was quite light in the forest. 
‘Now and then I heard human voices in the distance, then 
' everything was silent again. I remembered that I had heard 
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tales of travellers who had to wait two or three days before 
their animals could be recaptured. Would I have to wait sq 
long? Imagine my impatience. . . 

Finally they returned with all the animals except one. 
This one followed at a distance, strutted about as if to taunt, 
us, but refused to yield to Nikivor’s flattery. At last he. 
availed himself of an instant when his snout was buried in the, 
snow to catch it by the leg. It struggled and fell—Nikivor 
with it. Ah, Nikivor holds fast, he has caught it! | 


* * * # { 


About ten in the morning we arrived at Souvada. Three: 
of the yourtas were closed, nailed up, only one was occupied. ` 
On the long beams inside lay the slaughtered carcasses of two | 
newly killed animals, and two tiny calves cut from the womb ` 
of the cow. Everybody was asleep, or drunk, stretched out ' 
in a row on the bare boards. No one paid the least attention ' 
to our entrance, our salutations. The cabin was large but 
incredibly dirty, and without furniture. A slab of ice served | 
for a window. On the walls hung pictures of the twelve : 
apostles, of the Czar and all his family, and an advertisement 
of rubber goods. | 

Nikivor built a fire on the hearth. Thereupon an Osti- ۱ 
akian woman, still staggering with drink, rose and came 
towards us. They had just returned from a successful hunt 
the preceding day and were sleeping off the effects of the 
celebration that had ensued. | 

“How is it there are so many empty yourtas?” I asked, 
“and all these people huddled together into one?” 

“Many reasons. If anyone dies in а cabin no Ostiak will ۱ 
live in it again. Or if an unclean woman enters it—then the | 
man has to change his dwelling place. During their periods 
the women live apart, in tents. Then the Ostiaks are dying 
out—that is why the yourtas are empty.” 


mr 


+ + + + 


“Nikivor, 1 think you had better not say any more that | 
I am a merchant. When we approach the mines you may 
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{say that I am an engineer with the G. Expedition. Have you 
Theard of this expedition?” 

“No, Гуе never heard of it.” | 

“Well, there is a project to build a railway from Obdorsk 
|to the White Sea, so that Siberian products can be brought to 
Һе seaports and shipped abroad. You can pretend that I 
{have come to Obdorsk for this purpose.” 
| The day drew to a close. We were not more than fifty 
versts from Ivdeli. We arrived at the Wogulischen yourtas 
of Oikapaul. I asked Nikivor to reconnoiter. He returned 
| after ten minutes to report that the cabins were full of people 
|—all drunk. The native Wogules were drinking in company 
| with a number of Ostiaks who were bringing merchandise to 
| Nyaksimvoli. I refused to enter, fearing the effects of the 
| drink on Nikivor. “I won’t touch anything,” he assured me. 
| “I only want to buy a little bottle for the journey.” 


۱ A tall peasant approached our sleigh and spoke to Niki- 
| vor in the Ostiakian tongue. I could not understand them, 
| of course, until they began to speak pure Russian. The 
| peasant was not sober, and it soon appeared that Nikivor had 
availed himself of the ten minutes he had spent inside one 
| of the huts. I joined in the conversation, 

“What is it?” I asked. 

۱ The peasant told me that he had asked Nikivor who 1 
| was and where I was going and in reply Nikivor had told 
him to go to hell, 

“Are you an Ostiak or a Russian?” I asked. 

“A Russian—a Russian. My mame is Shiropanov. 1 
come from Nyaksimvoli. You are a member of the С. com- 
pany, are you not?” 

I was a little taken aback. “Yes, I belong to the С. com- 
pany—but how do you know it?” 1 asked. 

“They sent for me to come down from Tobolsk at the 
time of their first expedition. There was an Englishman 
with them then, Charles Williamson. 1 have forgotten his 
family name.” 

“Putman,” 1 said, quickly, at random. 
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“N o, not Putman. Putman's wife was along эшка 
this one's name was Kruse.” 
“Апа what are you doing now?” 


“I am working with Shulgin’s, in Nyaksimvoli, taking . 
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out a load of their goods. But for three days I have been 
very ill—pains all over my body.” 

I offered him medicine. We entered the yourta. 

The fire on the hearth was almost out and nobody was 
bothering to replenish it. It was almost pitch dark, but the 
forms of people could be seen, on the plank beds, on the 
floor, all about the room. When we entered the women, 
according to their custom, covered half their faces. I lit a 
candle and shook out into my hand a few tablets of sodium 
salicylate for Shiropanov. Immediately I was surrounded by 
drunk and half drunk Ostiaks and Wogules, all complaining 


of their illnesses. Shiropanov acted as interpreter and I _ 


shared conscientiously the sodium salicylate and quinine that 
was to cure all their ills. 

“Is it true that you live in the same place as the Czar?” 
an old emaciated man asked me in broken Russian. 

“Yes, in St. Petersburg,” I replied. 

“I was there once at the exhibition. I saw everything. 
I saw the Czar himeelf, the chief of police, the grand duke.” 

“Were you sent there as a deputation in Wogulian cos- 
tumes?” 

“Yes! Yes! Yes!” there was much nodding of heads in 
affirmation. 

“In those days I was younger and stronger, now I am 
old and sick.” 

I gave him some medicine. They all seemed delighted, 
kept shaking my hand, asking me to drink with them, and 
were much grieved at my refusals. Nikivor at the hearth 
was drinking one cup of tea after another, and taking a drink 
of spirits between cups of tea. He ignored all my glances and 
hints. I had to wait until his thirst was quenched. 

“It is the third day since we have left Ivdeli,” said Shiro- 
panov, “and we have covered forty-five versts. We stopped 
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th Mitry Mitrich Lialin in Ivdeli. He is an excellent fel- 
ow. He had brought new books home from the mines—a 
eople’s Calendar, and a newspaper. Оп the calendar we 
read about how much wages some of the big fellows are 
[getting—some two hundred thousand and some a bare hun- 
dred and fifty. What do they do with it all? Tell me. I 
don’t know who you are, sir, but let me tell you this . . . I 
don't need—I don’t want—well the Duma meets on the 
{twentieth and this one will be better than the last. 1 
{see now what the socialists will do. I suppose about fifty of 
[them will be socialists and a hundred and fifty belong to the 
| People’s Party, and a hundred cadets, just a few of the black 
element.” 

۱ “Which party claims your sympathy, if 1 may ask?” 

| “My convictions brought me over to the social democrats 
{ —they look at things from a scientific viewpoint.” 

۱ 1 had to rub my eyes. Here in the heart of the desolate 
| Taiga, in a grimy yourta filled with drunken Wogules the 
employee of a certain village profiteer tells me that the 
“scientific” standpoint of the social democrats has won his 
adherence. I must confess that I was proud of my party. 

“It seems a pity that you must live in this desolate 

region,” I said to him. 
| “What is one to do? I used to be employed in Barnaul 
| but I lost my job. I am a husband and a father—so I had to 
| journey out here. When one lives among wolves one must 
howl with the pack. I refused to go with the G. Expedition 
then but now I would be only too glad to go. If you have 
need of a man send me a line.” 

I was rather sorry. I wanted to tell him that I was not 
an engineer—not even a member of the G. Expedition, but 
instead a fugitive socialist... . . On second thought I said 
nothing at all. | 

It was time to go. The Wogules accompanied us to the 
sleigh, holding the lighted candles they had begged of me. 
There was not a breath of air, and the flames of the candles 
stood still and upright. We repeated farewells, and one 
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young Ostiak tried to kiss my hand. Shiropanov brought out 


f 


a stag skin and laid it on my sleigh. He refused to accept, 
any money for it. I gave him a bottle of spirits—the last : 


left in my “iron rations.” At last we were ofi. 
е е е е 


Nikivor was talkative once more. For the hundredth ; 


t 


time he repeated the story of how he~had been on a visit to 
his brother—of how the corporal had given him four roubles 


and told him to drive “this fellow.” Having come to the end 


he began all over again: “Now ГІЇ tell you once for all how , 


t 


ی 


it really happened . . .” 
“Thank you, Nikivor. 1 shall never forget all your 


trouble and kindness. If it were possible I would have a . 
tribute to you printed in the newspapers, something like this: . 
‘I express my deepest gratitude to Nikivor Ivanovitch © 
Cheryenov. Without his aid I should never have been able | 


to escape’.” 

“Why can’t you do that?” 

“Well—the police ae Г 

“Oh yes, you're right. But that would be fine. I once 
came very near to having my name printed in letters.” 

“How did that happen?” 

“Well it was like this. A merchant from Obdorsk had 
got hold of his sister’s money and I, to tell you the brazen 
truth, I gave him a hand . . . well, not a hand exactly, I 
gave him a little help. “You have the money,’ I said, “then 
it must have been the good God that gave it to you.’ That's 
right, isn’t it?” 

“Not altogether—Nikivor.” 

“Good. You see I did help him a little, but no one knew 
anything about it except one fellow, Peter Petrovitch Vakla- 
kov, the rascal—he smelt a rat. He went and had it published 
in the newspaper—‘One thief, the merchant Adrianov stole 
the money, and another thief, Nikivor helped.’ That was 
absolutely true, and so it got printed.” 

“You should have brought an action for libel against 
him,” I said. “Perhaps you have heard of the minister, 
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urko, who had stolen or helped to steal, and when the facts 
e out he brought an action for defamation of character 
gainst the persons in question. You should have done that 

o.” 

“I thought about doing it—but the fellow is my best 
end, he didn’t mean any harm. He did it in a joke. A 
ever peasant, Peter, he's up to anything.” 

+ + Ф + 

We reached Ivdeli at about four in the morning and 

ent straight to the cabin of Lialin whom Shiropanov had 
ecommended to me as a supporter of the “Narodnik”—the 
{People’s Party. He proved to be а most kind and hospitable 
an, for whose goodness to me I take this opportunity of 
xpressing my thanks. 

| “We live very quiet lives in these parts,” he commented, 
hile we drank tea together. “Even the revolution did not 
affect us at all. Of course we take great interest in what is 
happening, and follow up the newspapers. We sympathize 
with the progressives and send radicals to the Duma, but we 
have never taken any action here. We have no police to 
look after us—except the gendarme who has charge of the 
mountain district. The first telegraph station is at the 
Bogoslovski mines where the railway terminus is, some one 
{hundred and thirty versts from here. . . . If there are any 
exiles here? Oh, a few—three Laplanders, a teacher, and a 
{ circus artist. They are all working and not in special need 
fof anything—living the same quiet life as the rest of us. We 
prospect for gold daytimes and in the evenings we sit about 
the fire. . . . Oh yes, you can easily reach Rudniki from 
here. You can take the Zemstvo postal coach or you can 
{ hire a sleigh. I will try and find a driver for you. . . .” 
| I said farewell to Nikivor—a Nikivor that could scarcely 
stand upright. 

“Take care, Nikivor. I am afraid if you start back in 
your present condition you may have trouble along the way.” 

“That's all right. If the stomach holds out all will be 
well,” was his parting remark, 
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There is nothing heroic in the remainder of my story. 

Circumstances seemed to favor me, as nature had f avored 
me on that reindeer journey across the tundras. 1 travelled 
for a considerable distance in the same sleigh with an excise 
officer who was inspecting the liquor saloons in that section, 
and at last arrived in Rudniki, among friends. On the twenty- 
fifth of February I left, in a coach on the narrow fét rail- 
way that connected with the Perm line. This was a little 
dangerous, because every suspicious looking individual on 
this road was carefully observed, and then there was always 
the danger that a telegraphic communication might have 
come from Tobolsk, but when ۲ reached the Perm line and 
found a comfortable coach that would take me back to St. 
Petersburg I felt that I was quite safe. The train passed 
through the same stations where we had been received a short 
time ago by police, officials, and gendarmes with such dis 
play. But how different were my feelings now! In a short 
time 1 would be back again in St. Petersburg—after a long 
circuit. 

The compartment seemed stuffy and oppressive. I went 
out on the platform where the wind was blowing through the 
darkness of the night and involuntarily 1 gave vent to a loud 
shout of freedom and joy. 

And the train carried me on and on and ever on... . 


THE END 
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